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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


age 

‘T is announced semi-officially that Mr. Gladstone has 
I resigned the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, and that he 
is succeeded in that office by Mr. Childers. The arrangement, 
loug expected, is an excellent one. Mr. Gladstone will be relieved 
of part of his work and some of his responsibility, while Mr. 
Childers, besides-being a competent Chancellor, is acceptable to 
Mr. Gladstone as his adlatus in finance. Mr. Childers has gone 
away, worn out Ly the Egyptian campaign ; but his strength is 
uninjured, and he will, in his new and comparatively light office, 
be able to commence that thorough overhaul of the financial 
system which Mr. Gladstone has long since declared to be 
necessary. He is not, probably, as original as his chief; 
but finance is his forte, and he has hitherto had no opportunity 
of displaying his full power. The world will miss Mr. Glad- 
stone's Budgets; but the limit of possible improvement in 
taxation, and especially in small, unperceived taxation, like the 
receipt-stamp, has not yet been reached. 




















None of the appointments consequent on this change have 
yet been made; but it is understood that Lord Hartington will 
pass from the India Office to the War Office, and that Lord 
Derby will take the post vacated by Lord Hartington. It is 
hoped also that, as Lord Derby is at most a Whig, Sir Charles 
Dike will be introduced into the Cabinet, possibly as Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy, to strengthen the Radical element, and 
help to give a decided, if not a bold tone to foreign policy, on 
which Lord Derby is always weak. A foolish report is spread- 
ing that the Queen is opposed to Sir Charles Dilke, on account 
of his early Republicanism; but her Majesty is much too 
experienced for any such folly. The very best thing that 
could happen to the dynasty would be that every prominent 
Republican and crypto-Republican should, by accepting office, 
range himself on the side of things as they are. We doubt if 
Sir Charles Dilke is a Republican now, and, at all events, he is 
perfectly well aware that a Republic, declared before the people 
have been civilised by a generation or two of education, would 
be purely mischievous, besides, in all probability, costing us our 
Colonies. The day of Divine Right is over; but an intelligent 
appreciation of the use of Monarchy has sunk deeply into the 
population, which is now jealous, not of the Throne, but of the 
privileged classes, 





The Liberals have carried Liverpool by a majority of 309, the 
vote for Mr. S. Smith having been 18,198, against 17,889 for 
Mr. Forwood. We have said enough of this event elsewhere, 
but may add here that the vote, though apparently light, was 
really not so. Quite 10,000 voters on the Register could not 


vote, and the local calculators think that 40,000 would be a very 
heavy poll. 





_ Allthe signs which presage Revolution in the East are present 
in Constantinople just now. The Sultan, if not actually mad, 





has completely lost his head with terror and indecision, and 
removes his highest Ministers and ablest Generals on the most 
transient impulses. He doubts his personal guard, makes his 
own coffee, and distrusts even the women of the Seraglio, of 
whom many have been banished to their homes. He patronises 
the very men he suspects, and while disgracing Fuad Pashas 
tells him he has all his confidence. On the other hand, the 
streets are full of murmurs, coming this time from Old Turks, 
who are silent till they mean mischief; placards appear on the 
walls declaring the Sultan “incapable of reigning ;” and the 
garrison, 60,000 strong, is raging for want of pay; while the 
guard round the Palace, some 10,000 men, is paid and comfort- 
able. An outbreak is expected every hour, and the Sultan, with 
all his cunning, is not the man to reduce malcontents to order. 
The fact which protects him is the want of any member 
of his House in whom the soldiery have confidence, and 
their lingering belief that with the House the Ottoman 
Dominion must end. That belief, however, has been greatly 
shaken among leading Turks, and if, as is rumoured, it is dis- 
appearing among the soldiers, the end of this reign is very near 
at hand. The Sultan’s one chance is the old one, to break out 
of the ring of Pashas, and snatching some man competent to 
rule, make him Grand Vizier; but unlike any predecessor, he is 
jealous of his personal power. 


The funeral of Archbishop Tait took place yesterday week, 
in Addington Churchyard; and in spite of the snow and cold, 
a very large number of persons, both eminent and obscure, 
assembled to follow the good Primate to his tomb. The way 
lay through the garden and under an avenue of fine elms, 
which, covered as the country was with snow, presented a 
beautiful winter scene, while the unusual stillness of the day 
added to the tranquillity of the impression. The bier, though 
not carried,—for the distance was about a quarter of a mile,— 
was wheeled by the labourers on the estate, and all the mourners 
went on foot. On the cotlin was inscribed only the words, 
“Archibald Campbell, Archbishop of Canterbury. Born 
December 21st, 1811. Died on Advent Sunday, December 3rd, 
1882.” The Dean of Westminster (Dr. Bradley), who knew 
the late Archbishop well, having been one of his colleagues at 
Rugby, spoke of him on Sunday, in Westminster Abbey, as 
specially marked by the kind of strength which grows out of 
weakness. Dr. Tait was one who “learned all through his life 
to gather strength, calmness, and wisdom from difficulties 
which would have plunged a lesser man into despondency and 
failure.” It would be hard to describe a genuinely Christian 
spirit in terser or more pregnant terms. 





On Monday appeared a correspondence which illustrated 
most graphically what the Dean of Westminster had said of the 
Archbishop only the day before. No statesman who has followed 
the history of the Church since 1874 doubts that the late Arch- 
bishop, by proposing the Public Worship Regulation Bill, and 
accepting eagerly some of the amendments carried in the 
Commons, had really (though unintentionally, of course) led the 
Church into serious difficulties, which he afterwards found the 
gravest reason to deplore. A weak Archbishop, having once gone 
astray, would have clung to his error to the last, and declared to 
himself that it was no error, but the truest wisdom which it only 
required a little firmness to vindicate. Not so the late Arch- 
bishop. On his death-bed, his thoughts were perpetually en- 
gaged with the problem how to extricate the good Ritualist 
clergymen who had been condemned in the Court of Arches 
from their troubles, till the Royal Commission on the Eccle- 
siastical Courts should suggest some way out of the difficulty. 
Accordingly, from his death-bed he suggested to Mr. Macko- 
nochie to resign the living of St. Alban’s, in the interests of 
peace, and waited impatiently for some ten or twelve days for 
his answer. That answer came at last in a cordial ac- 





quiescence, and the Archbishop at once forwarded the cor- 
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respondence to the Bishop of London, recommending Mr. 
Mackonochie to the Bishop’s good offices ; and the result was the 
arrangement which we announced last week, and on which we 
have commented in another column. In other words, an Arch- 
bishop who had personally so little sympathy with Ritualism 
that he had at one time thought it his duty to suppress it by 
law, virtually admitted on his death-bed that he had erred, did 
all that was in his power,—and at that time, of course, much 
was in his power,—to suspend for a time the operation of the 
obnoxious law, and so left to the Church the impressive legacy 
of a solemn and authoritative exhortation to his brethren to 
learn to tolerate the very men whom at one time he had been 
most anxious to put down. 


Two noteworthy incidents are reported to have occurred this 
week in the German Reichstag. One was an official announce- 
ment that the Federal Council disapproved the Bill repealing 
the “May law,” preventing the unauthorised assumption of 
ecclesiastical office. The Government refused explanations, 
and as Prussia rules the Bundesrath, this means, as Herr 
Windthorst admitted, that Bismarck has again broken 
with the Catholics. The other incident was the appear- 
ance of Herr von Vollmar, who, though an aristocrat, declared 
that the cruel anti-Socialist laws had made him a Socialist, and 
that his party would yet win. The Government in three months 
had seized 13,000 copies of Socialist periodicals, but the friends 
of those opinions circulated 13,000 copies a week within Berlin 
alone. He rejected the Chancellor’s offers, as either too insig- 
nificant or made only to delude Socialists into reactionary paths. 
This speech called up Herr Putkammer, who, however, had 
nothing to say of his own, and only read extracts showing, 
what nobody in the Chamber doubted, that Socialists preached 
very dangerous opinions. The rapid passing of the Bill abolish- 
ine the incidence of the Income-tax on the very poor—which 
has been accepted by all parties—would be much more useful 
than eloquence of this kind. 


The Cologne Gazette affirms that the agreement between 
Germany and Austria arranged in October, 1879, was reduced 
to writing, and was intended to last for five years. It has, how- 
ever, served both Empires so well that, although a year has still 
to expire, proposals have been made from Berlin, and accepted 
jn Vienna, for a considerable extension of the term. The 
“Treaty” is probably personal to the Sovereigns, though it 
must be known to the Princes in the German Federation; but 
the story in its general drift is probable enough. From the 
German point of view, the alliance has been a complete success, 
for Prince Bismarck has wielded the power of both countries ; 
while Austria has lost nothing, except, perhaps, a little of her 
separate dignity. The French Government has been quite 
powerless for any adventurous action not previously sanctioned 
by the Chancellor, while the Russian Government has been 
paralysed, and Italy has adhered steadily to the alliance. It 
is a natural one in itself and tends to peace, but one of its 
effects is to stereotype arrangements which ought to be only 
temporary. While it lasts Russia cannot move, but then also 
neither can the Balkan Principalities, which ought by this time 
to be thinking of the Federation, without which they may be 
swatlowed one by one. However, the alliance notwithstanding, 
Greece has acquired Thessaly, Montenegro has won her neces- 
sary pastures, and Eastern Roumelia has obtained,—time. 
Absurd as the position of that State-province is, Philippopolis is 
ag quiet as Bucharest. 


Lord Derby delivered a remarkable address to the Manchester 
Liberal Club on Wednesday, declaring that in joining the 
Liberal Party he had made no leap in the dark, but had taken 
a step long and carefully considered, and that once taken, it will 
not be retracted. It is, indeed, clear from his speech that Lord 
Derby considers the Liberal Party the true Conservative party 
too; that he regards the disposition on the part of the rich and 
educated to adopt the popular cause, so far as it can be shown 
to be consistent with the public welfare, as the best possible 
guarantee against revolutionary violence, and for the rights of 
property and the freedom of thought. He thought it a remark- 
able thing that the present Government, after nearly three 
years of heavy trial, is now stronger than ever in public favour, 
and that the General Election of 1880 produced no greater 
Liberal triumph than a general election if taken now would pro- 
duce. “That is only saying in other words,” said Lord Derby, 
in that happy, depreciating tone which gains adherents by 


1 


roaking light of deserts, ‘that the Government is doing the 





work which the country wants done.” Lord Der 
the Egyptian war on the ground that the rid Bea 
to use force and the subséquent withdrawal of France has = 
couraged Arabi to offer a resistance which to France and En A 
united he certainly would not have offered. And for the Tele re 
Act, he apologised, on the ground that it was essential to paral me 
the Land League by giving security of tenure to the tC 
On both subjects he evidently wished to minimise as well the 
significance of what had been done, as the need for gy ie. 
menting or completing it. _ 
On all other subjects, however, Lord Derby was sincerely and 
strenuously Liberal. He was for the reform of the loa 
Municipality, and ridiculed the fears entertained of a revolu- 
tionary municipal body. A big vestry would be like the smal} 
vestries,—full of Conservatism. The House of Commons had 
needed the reformation of its Procedure from the time when it 
ceased to be a club of well-to-do men, and became the reflex of the 
whole people. Caucuses were mere committees intended to facil. 
tate the adequate representation of all classes of opinion, and as for 
caucuses tyrannising over Members, they could only do so where 
the constituencies either wished it, or did not interest themselves 
in the matter. Finally, Lord Derby deprecated, as the greatest 
calamity that could occur, the splitting-up of the Liberal Party 
into cliques incapable of hearty co-operation. His speech was 
plain, sober sense, of the most impressive, because the least en. 
thusiastic, kind. Lord Derby gains influence by his very osten. 
tation of having nothing at all striking to say. 


Mr. Forster made an interesting speech, on Thursday, to the 
members of the Gladstone Club at Glasgow,—a club intended 
to look after the young University men, and keep them straight 
in the paths of Liberalism. Mr. Forster commented with some 
irony on the effort of Lord Carnarvon to discover “ dormant” 
literary ability amongst the Conservatives, and remarked 
that when the dormant ability woke up, it might, perhaps, 
find itself Liberal, after all. And then he went on to 
speak on Ireland, advocating strongly a larger emigratior 
measure for such starving families in the west as may 
be willing or anxious to emigrate, without breaking up 
as a family, and attributing very much of the weakness of Ire. 
land to the indisposition of the Irish Members to co-operate 
heartily with each other in politics, except so far as they are 
pledged to some great popular agitation. He made a strong 
point of Lord Salisbury’s wonderful aspiration for a Supreme 
Court of Justice which might over-ride Parliament on al! Con- 
stitutional questions,—in other words, for a paper Constitution, 
—the most revolutionary of English aspirations, and remarked 
that there was nothing like the Tories for proposals which 
struck at the very root of all which had been most highly prized 
by English statesmen. The very worst feature in federalism 
was that it involved a paper constitution and a Supreme Court 
to interpret that constitution. 


A cycle of fires has set in. Within ten days, the Alhambra 
has been burnt down, a great fire has occurred in Dublin, the 
residents in one wing of Hampton Court Palace have been burnt 
out; avery serious fire has broken out in Wood Street, City, 
destroying, it is believed, property worth two millions sterling ; 
and the business section of Kingston, Jamaica, has been gutted, 
the loss being estimated at three millions. Allowance being 
made for the early exaggerations, prompted by the desire not 
to understate claims, Englishmen have lost irrecoverably at 
least five millions, or, say, an Income-tax for the year of three- 
pence in the pound. There is no evidence of incendiarism, 
though it is reported from Kingston; but the Insurance Offices 
may be trusted to institute special inquiries. They distribut 
the loss, and seem as yet almost unaffected. Can anybody 
tell us positively whether, on the occurrence of a great 
fire, the average of small fires sensibly diminishes? That 
would- explain much of the calm of the Offices, and is 
quite possible without any novel explanation, every great fire 
tripling, for a certain period, the care taken in smaller establis!- 
ments. The watchfulness, usually only nominal, suddenly 
becomes real. 





We regret deeply to note that it has been found necessary 
bring Commander F. W. B. Maxwell-Heron, of H.M.S. ‘ Clyce, 
to a court-martial, on charges of peculation of stores, false 
contracts, fraudulent accounts, and oppression in disrating 7. 
Hadden, shiv’s corporal, for making an effort to defend the store 


by representations to Commander Heron made i 





n the course © 
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It seems incredible, pri md facie, that such charges should be 
d we trust, for the honour of the Navy, that the Com- 

nder may clear himself, although, if he does, a conspiracy 
. Jy as discreditable will be revealed. The Admiralty shows 
mens in insisting on searching into such a scandal; and 
Sahih Lord Northbrook will not forget to consider whether, 
a nage like ours, it can be wise to leave commanding officers 
a the Navy in their present pecuniary position. It is a hard one. 


duty. 
true, an 


A very unsatisfactory inquiry ended on Monday in a sen- 
tence of ten years’ penal servitude. A German baker, named 
Stanger, living in St. Luke’s, last year disappeared, leaving a 
wife behind him. Another German baker, named Stumm, 
andertook the business, held close relations with the wife, 
ynd either did or did not draw out Stanger’s balance at 
the bank, some £400. Suspicion was at last excited, but 
the police, though they suspected foul play, could find no 
trace of it, and Stumm was at length indicted for forgery. Mrs. 
Stanger in Court swore that she wrote the cheques, and that 
Stumm was innocent; but the jury disbelieved her, and found 
a yerdict of guilty. Upon hearing the sentence, Stumm made 
a savage remark about “ English justice ;” and we confess the 
whole trial leaves on our minds an uneasy suspicion that while 
the prisoner entirely deserved his fate, and possibly a worse one, 
he was convicted of a crime which legally he did not commit, 
If he was prepared to get the property by forgery, why did he 
make so many bites at his cherry? It looks to us as if Mrs. 
Stanger’s story was true, and that though aware of something 
not yet revealed, she did, as she said, sign the cheques, under 
Stanger’s will, which she knew, as was the fact, to be in her 
favour. ee 

Lord Carnarvon, Lord Stanhope, Lord Lytton, and other 
Tory notabilities, wish that a Conservative magazine should be 
started, and that real pains should be taken to bring out 
in it any “dormant” intellectual power which may exist on 
the Conservative side. That is, we imagine, the true mean- 
ing of the oddly-worded “confidential circular” which 
some one has betrayed to the papers, and we do not know 
that it is a foolish one. It is an odd fact that while culture is 
growing Conservative, the graver kinds of ephemeral literature 
should be so very Liberal; and it is conceivable that a maga- 
zine avowedly Tory might bring out new Tory men. Still, we 
lo not think it will. The literary Peers will not find an abler 
olitor than old John Blackwood, or a better judge of literary 
capacity, and he did not create a school. There is no Tory 
weekly paper of mark, except the Saturday Review, which did 
not prosper through its Toryism, and we suspect the truth is 
nearly this. All England might be Tory, and yet find that a 
loud “ No!” in a hundred pages a month was exceedingly dull 
reading. The party has at least one witty and able exponent 
in the Magazines, Mr. Traill, and he is never so readable as 
when he is exposing their want of intellectual force. The Lords 
will not love men who treat them as he treats Lord Cranbrook, 
yet if the writers have no independence, they will be very 
tedious. 


Here is another blow for Lord Salisbury, whose unscrupulous 

statement the other day in Hertfordshire, that there was no sub- 
stantial change for the better in Ireland, we contrasted last week 
with the statements of the Judges in Belfast, Wicklow, and 
Sligo, Still more final were the remarks of Mr. Justice 
Barry, in opening the Winter Assizes for the counties of Cork, 
Limerick, Clare, and Kerry, last week. He could address the 
Grand Jury, he said, “in a tone of unqualified cheerfulness and 
congratulation.” “The improvement exceeded anything that 
even in his most sanguine moments he could have anticipated.” 
In the county of Clare, the number of cases “specially reported 
by the Constabulary” had dropped from 147 last year to 79 
this. In the county of Limerick, they had fallen from 171 last 
year to 98 this; and in the city of Limerick, from 36 last year 
to 14 this. In Kerry, they had fallen less, from 222 last year 
to 180 this. In the East Riding of Cork, they had fallen from 
253 last year to 83 this. In the West Riding of Cork they had 
fallen from 240 last year to 74 this, and in the City of Cork 
they had fallen from 28 last year to 14 this. On the whole 
Munster Assize there was a decrease from 1,134 to 543, and 
the crimes properly agrarian had diminished “in due pro- 
portion.” After that, Lord Salisbury will hardly hug the fond 
elief any longer that there is no improvement in the state of 
‘reland, or if he does, will hardly venture to give it utterance. 





Mr. James Lowther, however, does not pretend to conceal 
that he looks upon it as almost a disloyalty to his party to 
admit any improvement in the state of Ireland. Speaking at 
Grimsby on Monday, he avowed, with great candour and 
naiveté, that “he could not bring himself to believe that there 
was any permanent benefit in Ireland from the legislation that 
had taken place during the last year or two.” That means, we 
suppose, that though the evidence points in that direction, Mr. 
Lowther would feel it a sort of treason to his party to be con- 
vinced by the evidence. Mr. Lowther considered that the legend 
of improvement in the condition of Ireland was one circulated 
by that mischievous institution “the caucus ;” and it appears 
that while Mr. Lowther is proud to represent a constituency, he 
thinks nothing so degrading as to to be influenced by a caucus. 
But a caucus is only one party in miniature, and if a Member is 
not ashamed to be influenced by his own party, we cannot 
understand why he should be ashamed to be influenced by a 
select committee of that party. Nor has a caucus any more 
power to gain credence for legends than the constituents them- 
selves possess. If the improvement in Ireland bea legend cir- 
culated by a caucus, it is a legend to which the Irish Judges 
have given rise, and which the English caucuses have only 
accepted on the high judicial authority of Irish Criminal Judges, 
—members, mostly we believe, of the Conservative Party. 


Mr. Arthur Arnold made a good speech on Monday to his 
constituents at Salford, in which he showed how genuinely 
prudent and, in the best sense, Conservative, a thoroughly 
Radical Member of good sense and careful habits of mind may 
be, without giving up a jot of his Radicalism. Expressing a 
very strong desire for the easier distribution of landed property, 
—which he thinks Lord Cairns’s Settled Land Act quite insuffi- 
cient to produce,—Mr. Arnold examined the ambitious scheme 
for what is called the “nationalisation of the land,’ and told 
his constituents that he had come to the conclusion that not 
only under that scheme “would the cost and labour of collect- 
ing land revenue be enormous, but even if it were possible to 
carry the law necessary to set this scheme in motion, they 
would find the value of land so depreciated, that the transaction 
would have to be reversed, to save the State from ruin.” That 
we believe to be strictly true. And it is only good Radicals 
who will inspire confidence, when they tell the wilder Democrats 
this sort of home truth. 


Sir Andrew Clarke has returned from Egypt. He found 
upwards of 2,000 sick and wounded soldiers lying under canvas, 
or in ill-arranged and ill-ventilated hospitals and barracks. He 
succeeded in persuading the Khedive to place at his disposal 
some of the supernumerary palaces, only tenanted by the dis- 
carded favourites of former reigns and their attendants. One 
of these palaces, that of Hassan, close to Cairo, was capable of 
receiving 1,500 men and 600 horses; another, not occupied since 
the time of Mehemet Ali, has nearly equal capacity. Since the 
Knights of St. John gave up their own palace in Sicily to the 
sick, and lived in huts and tents alongside, so good a use has 
not been found for Eastern palaces. 


Mr. Fawcett has been in great danger all the week, owing to 
a serious hemorrhage last Saturday, which has been followed 
by other and smaller haemorrhages since, and now apparently 
there is some fear of rheumatic fever. Still, his typhoid symp- 
toms have abated, and there is a considerable hope that he may 
pull through, though hardly without a serious shock to his consti- 
tution. 


It is rumonred,—we do not know on what authority,— 
that the Primacy has been offered to, and declined by, the 
Bishop of Winchester, Dr. Harold Browne. 


Messrs. De la Rue have made a great step in making a 
pen,—the “ Anti-stylograph pen,” they call it,—with which you 
can write easily and clearly for many hours without refilling it 
with ink. But the process of refilling it with ink is a some- 
what elaborate one, which will need to be performed almost 
once a day by men who write much, and that is, of course, a 
deterrent. Cannot Mr. De la Rue,—or, if not he, then some 
Japanese or Yankee De la Rue,—give us a pen as easy and fluent 
as this, which contrasts to great advantage with the hard stylo- 
graphic point, and yet one that will not want refilling till it will be 
quite worth while to buy a new one ready filled to replace it ? 


Consols were on Friday 1008 to 1002 es, diy. 
Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—-@——_ 


THE LIVERPOOL ELECTION. 


NE broad fact, at all events, comes out in the recent 
Liverpool Election. The bitter comments of the Tory 
leaders upon Mr. Gladstone’s policy, and especially his Irish 
policy, have in no way shaken English confidence in his 
Government. Liverpool is a microcosm of England, modified 
by local circumstances, which usually give it a Tory bias, and 
Liverpool was distinctly asked to answer the question whether 
it did or did net wish to punish Mr. Gladstone for his Irish 
policy. The pivot of the contest, the point on which every 
speech turned, was this, and this only; and the two candidates 
were, in all other respects, unusually fairly matched. Both 
were local men of ability, experience, and influence, If Mr. 
Smith was, in addition, known as a philanthropist, Mr. For- 
wood was known as the most successful of advisers in all 
matters of municipal party interest. If the Liberal interested 
all Low Churchmen and orthodox Dissenters, the Tory was 
the recognised head of all Orangemen and Anti-Catholics. If 
Mr. Smith revealed in the contest unexpected strength, both 
as a politician and as an orator, Mr. Forwood was deemed so 
able by his party, that they publicly quoted his probable 
position in Parliament as a reason for electing him, and 
doubted whether at the general election ke would not super- 
sede one of the older candidates, Mr. Whitley or Lord 
C. Hamilton. If Mr. Forwood’s Democratic professions 
alienated some old Conservatives, as was probably the case, 
Mr. Smith’s distinct repudiation of Home-rule cost him the 
vote of the Irish Ultras, who are far more numerous and deter- 
mined. It was a pitched battle, which raged round Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy on his enemies’ own chosen ground, and after the 
liveliest contest of recent years, they were defeated. That isa 
political fact not to be explained away, and it is one which we 
confess is to ourselves especially gratifying. We never over- 
estimate the meaning of by-elections, which even in great 
constituencies are often most misleading, as the election in 
Southwark was in February, 1880; but we have maintained 
very strongly, in the teeth of much adverse opinion, that while 
England is Liberal, its great cities, if rightly approached, 
will show themselves Liberal too,—that it is an error to 
believe in Liberal or Tory “sanctuaries,” enclosed places 
within which the ordinary laws of politics do not run. 
They do run, and if the parly managers have only the 
courage and the principle to contest such cities in the 
only soldier-like way, through a bold appeal to the cause 
as at ‘once right and wise, the “ sanctuaries” and “ strong- 
holds” can be carried just like any other places. Mr. 
Chamberlain will stare, but we believe that when England, 
as happens now and again, is for the hour Conservative, a 
good candidate, such, for example, as the late Lord Derby 
would, if a commoner, have been, might carry Birming- 
liam, just as, now that England is Liberal, a Liberal 
Kas carried Liverpool Mr. Smith’s hearty sympathy 
with “the dim, common populations ” helped him, no doubt, 
as it necessarily would do, that sympathy being one, 
at all events, of Liberal motive-powers; but the reason for 
his election was that he believed in Liberalism as the right 
and wise theory of political life, concealed nothing, simulated 
nothing, and fought the battle from first to last upon the 
merits of his éause alone. That is just what regular party 
managers are constantly too stupid, or rather too ‘ experi- 
énced,” to do. They get * calculations ” into their heads, and 
reflect on “interests” and “sections” and * local influences,” 
until they forget that they are appealing to the people, 
and that the people everywhere, if collected in sufficient 
numbers, show themselves much alike. It is most proper 
for Liverpool editors, managers, and politicians to consider 
figures, and discuss the register, and lament defections; but 
when all that is done, it remains true that there are forty 
thousand properly registered English, Irish, Welsh, and Scotch 
electors in Liverpool, and that if they cannot be convinced, as 
the whole United Kingdom is convinced, the defect is not in 
Liverpool, but in the presentation of the truth. Impossible, 
do you say ? to convince an Orangeman. Suppose Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Lowther to-morrow contested Ulster as a whole? 
Another fact which came out very strongly is that out- 
spokenness upon religious matters on the orthodox side is not 
the drawback many astute managers imagine. Nobody could 
be less reticent than Mr. Smith was. He was avowedly 
throughout the contest a strongly convinced Low-Church 
Dissenter of the most orthodox type, full of almost passionate 





philanthropy, ready to close public-houseg 
and so defiant towards the pi who ~~ Ape. 
nearly 2,000 strong, that they sulkily resolved an s 
vote for “that infernal teetotaler, Mr. Forwood.” we A 
let Mr. Smith in,—and still he won. The bli 
were powerless, as they invariably are when the ys 
sides, rousing as they do at least equally fanatical teototal 
feeling, and the body of artisans, whether they agreed be 
Mr. Smith’s religious ideas or not, honoured him for his Iai 
spokenness. Those who agreed with him crowded to hie hel, 
as voluntary agents, while it was remarked throughout the 
election that those whom he ought to have offended ‘ine 
Irishmen who are first of ali Roman Catholics, disobe ad 
the orders from London, and voted for the Protestant 
Evangelical who so boldly proclaimed his creed, Quy; 
opinions, we need not say, are not Mr. Smith's on this 
subject; but we record with pleasure one more proof of 
the truth we have always affirmed, that no politician jp 
England loses with the electors by openly professing the 
faith that he sincerely holds. They prefer manliness to any 
creed whatever, and have no trace among them of that 
antipathy to religious opinions of any kind which marks the 
Liberal of the Continent,—a fact which we would advise 
those Tories who sincerely believe that England is rushing 
towards “Socialism, Infidelity, and Anarchy,” to ponder 
seriously, If they are right, why is Mr. Bright worshipped in 
Birmingham, and Mr. Smith successful in Liverpool 

And the third fact which comes out is, that Tory-Demoeracy 
is not making way, is not, at the very best, one whit more 
popular than orthodox old Conservatism. We should say it 
was much less so, but for the indignation of the Liverpool 
Tories, who assert, almost with rage, that Mr. Forwood’s views 
are their views, that they cordially like his programme, and 
that they adhered to him with unswerving fidelity. We do 
not believe them, for we do not believe that Liverpool isa 
“ peculium,” either in the Tory or the Liberal organisation, 
and hold that, if many leading Tories in all parts of England 
condemned Mr. Forwood’s programme as at once demo- 
cratic and “unprincipled,” many leading Tories in Liver- 
pool, at all events thought so too. Nevertheless, we will 
accept the local statement, and still it remains true 
that Mr. Forwood’s leading idea, his effort to combine 
Government by the multitude and in the interest of the mul- 
titude with old Conservatism, did not excite any additional 
enthusiasm whatever. The Tory vote was not increased, no 
new body of electors advanced on Mr. Forwood’s side, and there 
was no new stratum reached by his especial programme. He 
was no stronger with the masses than that excellent Conserva- 
tive Philistine, Lord Sandon. We are glad of that result, 
for, while we have always a regard for true Conservatism, 
which on some sides is a reasonable faith, and on all a 
most respectable one, we have none whatever for Tory- 
Democracy. It is not an honest creed. It can be honest, 
possibly, in other countries, where the divine right of the 
multitude to rule is the first accepted datum of politics; but 
in this country the Englishman who accepts it is very rarely 
sincere. An Englishman who is a Conservative at all either 
believes that a graduated society, a society recognising 
privilege, distinction, and external reasons for deference, is 4 
good society ; or he holds that the country should be governed 
by the cultivated, and that the millions will not choose them. 
He either desires that things should remain as they are, or 
that they should advance at a pace regulated by the discre- 
tion of the leisured classes, and not dictated by the impatience 
or seltishness of the mob. We never met a sincere Conser- 
vative in our lives who did not acknowledge that to be true, 
or who could think of a mass vote overriding a vote like 
that of the Cambridge Graduates without an instinctive re- 
pugnance, felt even when the mass vote was thrown on his 
own side. Tories submit, many of them, to proposals for widen- 
ing the suffrage as they submit to decrees of destiny, but the 
Tory who ardently wishes rural labourers to vote, or who is in 
earnest for the enfranchisement of men without property o 
houses, is either an eccentric, or believes that he can secure, 
through a nominal equality, the inequality on which he 
has set his heart. In the former case, he may, if a man 
of genius do mischief, by making far-reaching blunders; 
in the latter case, he must do it, by demoralising all the 
politicians behind him. Nothing that is permanently good 
can come from men who, desiring English society to continue 
as it is, perpetually appeal to the multitude, offer it huge 
“boons,” and ask it in practice to regard its ascendancy 
throughout the world as the first of objects, Let there be 
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equality, but crush Ireland—those are for the moment the 
ordinal proposals of Tory-Democracy ; _ and they indicate 
either original error as to the possibilities of politics, or in- 
sincerity which it takes all one’s charity to believe is not 
conscious. Fortunately, the example of Liverpool shows that 
they have little hold over the people, and at the next election 
hope to see Conservative candidates standing on the old 
und,—that this is a well-governed country, that it is well 
governed because the leisured classes devote their lives to 
governing it, and that any change which interferes with their 
chance of leadership is, if not certainly injurious, at least in 
the nature of a dangerous leap in the dark. 


we 





LORD DERBY AS A LIBERAL STATESMAN, 


ORD DERBY has not yet accepted office in the Liberal 
Cabinet, but it is no secret that he is on the eve of doing 
go, and that his speech to the Liberal Club at Manchester was 
the speech of a statesman who had counted the cost of identi- 
fying himself with the present Government, and had deter- 
mined that the cost was overbalanced by the advantage. In 
reference to his change of party, he tells us himself, with a 
grimly humorous reference to his father’s celebrated phrase, 
that “in connecting himself with the Liberal party, I did not 
take a leap in the dark ;” that “it was a step taken carefully 
and deeply considered, and once taken, it will not be retracted.” 
What he thus openly avows as regards his change of party, 
he virtually avows as regards his intended accession to the 
Government, in the speech of Wednesday. That speech 
explains what in Lord Derby’s opinion is the best defence 
for two bits of “heroic” statesmanship in Ireland and in 
Egypt, which he regards, as indeed he is disposed to regard 
all heroic statesmanship, as at the best risky and dubious ; and 
what price the Government must pay for the adhesion which 
he is about to give. That price is that the Government 
shall not push on further on the same lines, but regard what 
has been done as the extreme limit of what it is safe to 
do. Thus at least we understand Lord Derby’s extenuation 
of the Irish policy and the Egyptian policy of the Government. 
Of both he virtually says,‘ You were in a cleft stick; you 
had your choice of very unenviable alternatives; you chose 
what you thought the best in each case; perhaps you were 
wrong, perhaps you were right; but whether wrong or right, 
you would have had almost equal difficulty in defending any 
other course, and so longas you will make it clear that we have 
seen the worst of it, and have nothing more that is heroic 
before us, I will join you, and help you to make the 
best of a policy with which I am not delighted, though 
I can quite believe that you might have done much worse.’ 
Such is Lord Derby’s line, as we understand it. And it is 
worth considering what the alliance of a power like his will 
do for the Government, and what set-offs there are on the 
other side, for you can hardly obtain an alliance such as his, 
without looking for set-offs. Nor shall we have to look 
very far in the present case. 

In our opinion, then, Lord Derby’s accession means some- 
thing of this kind,—that in accepting his co-operation, Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government will announce that it has passed 
through its stage of enterprise and daring, and has settled 
down to plodding Liberalism. From this time forth, its 
most weighty mouthpiece,—as the higher and the middle- 
classes of the nation, though not the nation itself, 
will regard Lord Derby,—will steadily deprecate anything 
like a sensational view of the doings of the Government, and 
will always find the aptest way of persuading the English people 
that what is done, is done because it is the only thing really 
practicable, not because there is any great merit in doing it, 
still less because there is anything very original in it, rather, 
indeed, because there would have been a perverse originality 
in doing anything else. Now, we are not for a moment going 
to deny that this view of what a Government does has 
more effect in disarming English middle-class opposition than 
any other you can conceive. It is greatly because Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy has been audacious, has been original, and has 
hardly been defensible on common-place grounds, that it has 
provoked the intellectual scorn of the comfortable classes. To 
them you cannot recommend a policy better than by saying, 
‘ Yes, it is a common-place policy, but in long-established 
States like ours at all events, all wise policies are common- 
place.’ You cannot say anything worse for a policy, in 
their eyes, than that it took a great daring and a great 
Imagination to conceive and execute it. Lord Derby’s 


way of deprecating compliments, and assuring every one 





that the course which he defends was almost the only one 
really open to us, was one from which it would have been 
a plain want of common-sense to deviate,—is, no doubt, the 
one way to get the richer classes in England to accept any 
policy without murmuring. From the moment that this line 
of apology—or shall we call it homely extenuation ?—for any- 
thing that is done, as ‘not, perhaps, what you would call an 
ideal course, but still as good as you could expect in a world of 
Hobson’s choices,’ becomes the prevalent one, we shall cer- 
tainly find that the middle-class rage against the Government 
begins to diminish, even if the working-class enthusiasm for 
it begins to diminish too. We may, perhaps, have less wind 
in our sails, but we shall certainly have less head-sea against 
us. With Lord Derby’s accession, the Government will have 
passed through its most perilous days, and will reach that 
steady-going phase in which, as the phrase goes, hostages are 
given to fortune. The adherence of Lord Derby will be to 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government what marriage with a county 
heiress is to the career of an eccentric eldest son, a comfortable 
event, which renders formerly disturbed well-wishers easy in 
their minds, and able, for the first time, to forecast the 
future of a career previously not very well understood. Lord 
Derby will give, as it were, a sort of certificate of respect- 
ability to a Government previously regarded by the comfort- 
able classes with more alarm, wonder, and fear than con- 
fidence. Like the lady who distrusted her new pastor so much 
that she never could go to sleep comfortably under him, lest 
she should miss something reprehensible, English Villadom 
will feel for the future that it may now and then close an eye. 
since it has Lord Derby as guarantee that nothing startling 
will be done, or, at all events, that if anything startling should 
by accident be done, it will be accounted for by reasons so 
very much the reverse of startling that every susceptibility 
will be soothed. 

But the Liberals will have something to pay for this new 
accession of confidence. Those of them, for instance, who, like 
ourselves, regard the intervention in Egypt as useful only on 
condition that it really and permanently improves the condition 
of the Egyptian people, and protects them against the organised 
plunder of their recent taxation, will not be comforted by 
Lord Derby’s strong expression of hope that we shall get out 
of the entanglement as fast as ever we can. What, we may 
ask, is to be our reward for the great danger we have ineurred, 
if we are torun away without reaping its chief fruits? If 
English guidance is to be withdrawn at the very moment 
when it promises to give Egypt to the Egyptians,—a very 
different thing indeed from giving it merely to the Khedive, 
—we would much sooner that we had never interfered at all. 
Lord Derby, in his horror of entanglements, his nervous fear 
of squabbles with other nations, seems to us dangerously 
favourable to the policy so justly, though so offensively, 
described (and also advocated) by Mr. Courtney, as that of 
leaving Egypt to stew in its own gravy. Let us hope that in 
this respect, and also so far as regards the Government policy 
in Ireland, Lord Derby may not be potent enough to secure 
any shrinking-back till the great objects of the dead-heave 
which the Liberal party have applied, are adequately realised. 

For the rest, is it possible to dissipate the misrepresenta- 
tions under which the present Government have suffered so 
much, with more effectiveness than Lord Derby’s speech dissi- 
pates them? What can be more final than this bit of lucid 
sense on the Caucus system ?—‘ Then it is argued that the 
effect of this system will be to throw all the power into the 
hands of wire-pullers. I answer that any system will do that, 
if the electors themselves are inactive or indifferent. Where 
the master gives no orders, the servants will take authority on 
themselves; and if electors will not look after their own 
affairs, the next best thing is that those affairs should be 
looked after by persons of their own choosing. But, after ail, 
the discussion whether organisation and discipline in polities 
be good or bad things, is one of a very speculative character ; 
the plain fact is, that without them no political battle will be 
won. When shells were first introduced into warfare, they 
were objected to as unfair and barbarous, but they were used, 
nevertheless ; and when one side has got hold of an improved 
weapon, the other must very soon follow suit. orty: years 
ago, Sir Robert Peel said to his friends, as the practical sum 
of his political advice to them, ‘ Register, register, register !’ 
If he had lived till now, the words would have been, 
‘Organise, organise, organise!’ An organised party against 
one that is not organised is a disciplined force against a mob.” 
And what can be more absolutely decisive than this, on Tory 
attacks against the Procedure controversy ?—“ Is it really that 
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they are so very zealous for the freedom of speech, or is it not 
rather that freedom of speech indefinitely protracted by a legis- 
lative body means incapacity of action? ‘Let Members talk as 
much as they please,—the more they talk, the less they will do.’ 
That is the thought which underlies a good raany of these 
loud professions, I grant it is a pity that rules such as the 
House of Commons has lately passed should be necessary ; but 
they are a part of the great social change which is going on. 
When Parliament was an upper-class club, it did not want 
written regulations,—there were unwritten, conventional 
understandings, which served as well. Now it is a mixed body, 
taken from all classes, and not amenable to the same extent as 
formerly to mere conventional rules; and for that reason, 
definite restrictions are required.” The sober voice of Reason 
herself could not speak for the Liberal Party with plainer or 
more convincing accents than these. 





THE GAMBETTISTS AND ENGLAND. 


ii is necessary that the country should make up its mind as 
to the amount of regard it intends to pay to French 
susceptibilities about Egypt. Very little has yet been said 
about them, there being a general and wise desire to leave that 
part of the matter to Lord Granville’s long-tried skill ; but it 
will be needful, sooner or later, that the people should pro- 
nounce an opinion. It is becoming evident that the French 
are not willing to close the negotiations, that the Gambettists 
are exceedingly sore, and that the British Government may be 
compelled to go on in spite of that soreness, Before it goes on, 
it is essential that the country should perceive it has right 
behind it; and we will endeavour, therefore, to state the French 
side of the matter, as it appears to moderate Gambettists, 
among whom we rank M. Gambetta himself, with all the 
impartiality we can. They argue, as we understand them, 
in this way :—‘ With great labour and pains, we built 
up a powerful and profitable interest in Egypt. Our citizens 
lent to her Governnyent at least forty millions sterling at high 
interest, and invested at profitable rates twenty millions more, 
a mass of capital which French opinion, always solicitous 
about the “ national fortune,” holds France bound to protect. 
We also obtained an influence on all political arrangements in 
Egypt which made our opinion highly important,—so import- 
ant, that we seemed to our restless Moorish subjects in Algeria 
and Tunis to be masters in the country to which they look as 
the richest and the most learned of Mussulman States. In 
order to consolidate these important financial and political in- 
terests—which, remember, seem nearer to us as a Mediterranean 
Power than they do to you—and at the same time to avoid quar- 
relling with you, we devised and established the Condominium, to 
which your Government, by written agreement and subsequent 
action, formally assented. When the Egyptian Army revolted 
against that Condominium, it became necessary to enforce it; 
and this we should have done, with your consent, and, indeed, 
on your express invitation, in conjunction with you, but for 
an explosion of panic among our electors. They feared an 
expedition, they believed Prince Bismarck to be at work, and 
through the Chamber they compelled the Government to 
refrain from action. You went on, and with your 
customary good-fortune in action you succeeded, and are 
now masters de facto—and, indeed, by European custom, 
de jure—in the Valley of the Nile. You, nevertheless, 
according to your custom, profess disinterestedness, but 
at the same moment you take advantage of our fear 
of Bismarck to deprive us of the Condominium, which has 
cost us so much, and thus claim all influence in Egypt for 
yourselves. Is that either generous, or fair? We quite admit 
that we deserted you; but you know, as well as we do, that 
we did it under the compulsion of force majeure, of a vote 
of peasants misled by an unreasoning panic, such as has re- 
peatedly occurred in your own annals, Our desertion did 
you no harm, only made your movements more decisive, and, 
therefore, more successful; and you ought not to take 
advantage of our accidental weakness, but as your first 
step to restore the Condominium, and not take every- 
thing for yourselves. Of course, you say you intend to 
take nothing, but to restore Egypt to itself; but that is your 
subtlety, for you know that autonomous Egypt must rely 
upon you, that autonomous Egypt will not fully protect our 
Egyptian moneys, and that autonomous Egypt will, in all 
political questions that may arise in North Africa and Syria, 
favour you and thwart us. This is for us a loss and a 
humiliation, and though we cannot threaten, in the present 
state of opinion, still, we have long memories, Either restore 
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the Condominium, or, by making compensation, 
that you ought to restore it ; or whenever Bismarck passes out 
of the horizon, we will, in Belgium, in China, at Constantinople 

wherever our interests touch each other—and they touch 
everywhere—make things unpleasant for you.’ 

We do not think the Republique Frangaise could put the 
case more favourably for France, though it might use brighter 
words ; but the answer to the plea thus presented is not diffi- 
cult to find. The English never attacked, still less overthrew 
the Condominium. On the contrary, they professed their 
readiness to defend it, and asked France, even with a certain 
urgency and importunity, to co-operate in the work. France 
after apparently agreeing, suddenly and in a manner which, 
but for the general knowledge of the condition of the 
Chamber, would have suggested deliberate treachery, with. 
drew; and England found herself pledged, not to set 
up the Condominium, which had disappeared, but to put 
down anarchy in Egypt single-handed. She did so put it 
down, and is now engaged not in recovering her wages, 
but in discovering some method by which Egypt may govern 
herself without European interference, and without the recur. 
rence of similiar catastrophes. The Condominium clearly is 
not such a method, for besides other objections, it was tried 
and failed, the first cause of failure being, as Lord Derby 
pointed out, that the Egyptians, seeing the incessant jealousies 
between the two co-ordinate Powers, firmly believed that they 
would neutralise each other, To ask Great Britain to go back 
to a scheme which has already broken down and helped 
to produce a war, is most unreasonable, more especially when 
the Power making the request was herself by her own 
action the immediate cause of the failure. The Gambettists 
allege that she was not, because she was dominated by panic; 
but what Government could entertain a plea like that? Sup- 
pose the British Parliament, under orders from the con- 
stituencies, declared war on France, and then pleaded that 
the electors were in a panic about invasion, would Frenchmen 
forgive us on that account? France, not England, destroyed 
French prestige in Egypt. That the retreat of France would 
give England no right to confiscate her material interests in 
Egypt may be admitted ; but then, who proposes anything of the 
kind? If Egypt were annexed to-morrow, French financial inter- 
ests would be as safe as before; and we are not about to annex. 
All that England desires to do is to start a sound Native Govern- 
ment in the country, and to receive from Europe such a recog- 
nised right of guiding it as shall ensure that it will remain 
sound, She would not ask even that, if there were a chance of 
enduring order and good government without it; but there is 
no chance,—and this the Gambettists admit. The very root 
of their complaint is that Egypt cannot stand alone; that 
without Europe she will fall either to the Sultan or into 
anarchy ; and that, consequently, England and France ought 
to govern the Valley together, which Arabi’s rising of 
itself showed they were unable to do, The Condominium 
was in full working strength—was, in fact, succeeding— 
when Arabi and, perhaps, half Egypt assigned its existence as 
their reason for revolt against European influence. There is no 
reason in the French demand whatever, and if the Government 
conceded it, they would lay the foundation of an irritation on 
this side more dangerous to the French alliance than any 
irritation in France. The English, whether they want Egypt 
or not, do not want the Condominium ; and they would say with 
reason that alliance with France was worse than useless, for 
whenever anything was to be done, France refused her aid, 
and whenever anything was to be got, France demanded half 
as her pay for deserting her ally. As the alternative alliance 
is with Germany and Italy, the seriousness for France of that 
condition of opinion may be readily understood. 

‘ But,’ some of our friends may say, ‘ allowing that France 
is unreasonable, that unreasonableness may, under the circum- 
stances, be pardoned by politic men. Considering that France 
faces us everywhere, at Shanghai, in Newfoundland, in the 
West Indies, in the Pacific, and that in Constantinople she 
can be an invaluable ally, and considering also that she is 
the only Power whose hostility would seriously increase our 
military difficulties, is it not well to soothe away any sense of 
injury or humilation, even though produced by circumstances, 
and not byourselves ?’ Certainly it is. We have maintained in- 
variably that noalliance is so valuable to Great Britain, even when 
it is only passive, as that of France. While France is friendly, 
England is not only safe—for that she will remain, in any 
case—but thinks herself safe, and can perform her work in 
the world without preoccupations. A hostile France may not 


menace England, but she diminishes almost incalculably the 
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ower of England, while increasing indefinitely her burdens. 
With France sulking, England must keep a great army at 
home, a great fleet on the seas, and abstain from any 
ik whatever which would even momentarily leave her 
= ts or her colonies exposed. We have no possession 
pice except, perhaps, Canada, which France could not 
fhreaten, and there is no water-way in the world across 
which France could not throw herself. Recognising these 
facts, we are the last to depreciate the entente cordiale, 
put then the entente cordiale is not to. be secured by 
creating in every Englishman an angry dislike of France. 
Both people must accept it, to render a permanent alliance 
anything but a form. Every nation has its own defects, as 
well as its own qualities; and if we once take up 
a suppliant attitude towards France, she will begin 
pressing claims which, if we understand our country- 
men at all, will in a few years provoke an im- 
patience ending, on the first occasion, in an attitude of 
angry defiance. It is useless to submit to France at a cost of 
self-respect, and in Egypt, after all that has occurred, self- 
respect leaves us only two alternatives,—to go forward alone, 
or to go forward under a well-understood agreement to abide 
by a European award, Either of those courses is feasible, 
‘ and it is only the pressure of circumstances, the sulkiness 
of France, the complexities caused by the Sultan’s suze- 
rainty, and the fear lest Europe should want England to 
do too much, which force the Government into the 
former. The British Government has many alternatives 
in Egypt; but the restoration of the Condominium is not one 
of them, and if M. Gambetta cannot or will not see that, and 
prefers to break off the alliance rather than allow that France, 
whether she retreats or fights, can be anything but victorious, 
this country must put up with that result. She has done 
everything in her power to soothe her friend, short of giving 
away territories not her own, or granting a Commercial 
Treaty as a bribe, and must just wait until that friend has 
recovered her temper or her sense of dignity. Nothing is to 
be gained in diplomacy, any more than in common life, by 
buying friendship through submissions which leaye your own 


self at heart thoroughly unfriendly. 

N R. FORSTER, in his speech to the Gladstone Club at 
i Glasgow, and Lord Derby, in his speech to the Liberal 
Club at Manchester, have both expressed themselves very 
unwilling to believe that Culture is, on the whole, on the side 
of the Conservatives. Indeed, Mr. Forster hinted that the 
difficulties which the Tories find in establishing a Conserva- 
tive magazine go some way to prove that culture is on the 
side of the Liberals, It is, however, beyond doubt, as we 
showed a week or two ago, in dealing with the Cambridge Uni- 
versity election, that the Universities of the United Kingdom, 
including even the four Scotch Universities and the Univer- 
sity of London, are much more Conservative than Liberal. 
Oxford and Cambridge prefer decidedly Conservative Mem- 
bers even without any claim to Academical repute, to Liberal 
Members with very high claims of this kind; and as for the 
University of Dublin, it would not elect a Liberal even if he 
had written a poem that placed Irish genius above every other 
national genius, and had also discovered the means of opening 
a lively communication with the most distant spheres, and had 
invented a universal language, and had proved himself an 
artist as great as Raffaelle or Phidias. Even the Scotch 
Universities are more Conservative than Liberal, for while 
Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s return a Liberal by a mere 
fluke, so close is the running, Glasgow and Aberdeen return a 
Conservative by a decisive majority. The London University 
is the only one genuinely Liberal, and the London University 
is one in which Dissent certainly preponderates. Thus, 
however false it may be that Culture is positively Tory, we 
have yery little reason to suppose that it is essentially Liberal. 
It appears, then, that whether culture is Conservative or not, 
it certainly is very far indeed from insuring anything like 
sympathy with progressive Liberalism, 

_ And we think we can explain the reason. Dr. Abbott, 
in a fine sermon preached three weeks ago before the 
University of Oxford, on the text, “ Knowledge puffeth 
up, but charity edifieth,” took some pains to define the 
sort of knowledge which has the effect of puffing up. 
The knowledge which puffs up, he said, is the know- 
ledge on which we pride ourselves as distinguishing us 
from our inferiors. Knowledge of that kind must be more 
or less leisurely and ornamental,—not the knowledge which 
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is wholly absorbed by the mind in the energetic pursuit of 
truth or beauty, but knowledge on which we reflect with 
acertain conceit as constituting us the élite of Society, and 
giving us the excuse for airing our exclusive interests and our 
refined sensibilities. It is, he said, “ The satisfaction arising 
from the feeling that we possess, directly or remotely, some- 
thing which others possess not at all, or in a less degree,” 
which puffeth up. The knowledge which is prone to declare 
that men are “ mostly fools,” mostly to be moved by bribes 
and fears, and not by their higher and more rational feelings, 
is the knowledge that puffeth up. In other words, the know- 
ledge which generates scorn, puffeth up; the knowledge which 
generates humility helps the influence of the charity which 
edifieth. This distinction of Dr. Abbott’s will go a good 
way, we think, towards explaining the repulsion of culture for 
popular causes. It is a very common saying, that the more a 
man knows, the humbler he is, but it is by no means a 
true saying. On the contrary, so far as superficial knowledge 
goes, it is a very false saying. Nothing is more delusive than 
the importance which a so-called educated man assigns to his 
knowledge in relation to his fitness for the work of life. The 
truth is that its real importance, though considerable, is, 
relatively to the value of other non-intellectual qualities of 
character, nothing like as great as is supposed; and, indeed, is 
actually much less than it might be, on account of the false 
and misleading importance which a superficially educated 
man attaches to his education. Nay, his education con- 
stantly leads him into positive error, whenever it induces him 
to think—as it constantly does—of those who have no education 
as on that very account devoid of the chief elements of, for 
instance, political judgment. Now, we do not scruple to say 
this,—that a poor man who can neither read nor write, but who 
is, nevertheless, upright in heart, and full of sympathy for his 
fellow-men, whether rich or poor, has in him far more of the 
elements of a sound political judgment, than a rich man, 
who has taken his degree at one of the Universities, 
but who is selfish and exclusive, can by any possibility possess. 
For most of the homely purposes of life,—for most of the 
political purposes of mere voters,—a warm heart and power of 
putting yourself in imagination into the place of others, 
whether poor or rich, is a far better contribution towards sound 
judgments, than the full total of any little book knowledge that 
is picked up at school and college. The bad effect,—we believe 
the only bad effect,—of education is its inflating tendency, its 
tendency to turn the educated into a clique or caste who think 
of those who have no education as the Pharisees thought of 
the * accursed ” people who knew not the Law. Even a little 
education is most valuable, so long as its value is not over- 
rated by him who possesses it, as it too often is. You will 
find that a boy who can just translate “ Canis latrat,” thinks 
himself, on that account, entitled to give himself airs with 
a boy who learns only English, And yet the know- 
ledge of a few Latin words, at all events while it goes no 
further, is absolutely without effect on the conduct of life; 
though the smallest excuse for giving oneself airs has a very 
injurious effect indeed on the conduct of life. It is the 
same with an elementary knowledge of history, geography, 
and even “the use of the globes.” To know these things is 
some little good, so long as they are not overrated. But to 
know them, and yet so to mistake the importance of knowing 
them that it “ puffs up” a man’s general demeanour, is a very 
doubtful benefit indeed,—perhaps even a mischief. We 
believe that, on the whole, the effect of an average University 
education—we do not mean a thorough one, which is sure to 
bring with it a certain amount of humility, if not of directly 
enlarged sympathies—is to inspire men with a very dangerous 
scorn for ignorance, and antipathy to what are often quite falsely 
thought of as cries due to ignorance, though they may be 
really very different things, cries due to suffering and want. 
This is why we do not value the political opinion of the Uni- 
versities highly. The voters at the Universities include pro- 
bably three superficially educated men, for every one in whom 
education has widened the sympathies and deepened the 
humility. And of course, these three men will be even poorer 
judges of political matters than they would have been if they 
had not had their sympathies narrowed by a misplaced scorn 
for the “dim common populations,” 


Knowledge, so far as it puffeth up—and a great deal of it 
produces much more political effect in the way of inflating 
windbags, than it produces in the way of pricking them—mis- 
leads. We sincerely believe that if the University suffrage were 
limited to men who had actually got to the knowledge of 
their superficiality and ignorance, and who had taught them- 
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selves how much less knowledge contributes to a sound practical 
judgment than rightly-ordered sympathies, the Universities 
would seldom or never return a representative capable of set- 
ting his face like a flint against a great popular movement. 
The classes who are usually described as educated are made 
ap in much larger degree of persons whose sympathies have 
been gravely disordered by the polish given to their tastes, than 
of persons whose sympathies have been widened while their in- 
tellects have been expanded under the process of education. 
And the result is that, if you poll the educated classes alone, 
you will probably find three persons who see nothing but 
buncombe in popular causes, to every two who have learned 
that popular causes always have something substantial in 
them, even though the multitude may have mistaken seriously 
in what direction the true remedy for their grievances lies, 





MR. MACKONOCHIE AND ARCHBISHOP TAIT. 


fP\HERE is something very touching in the correspondence 

between Archbishop Tait and Mr. Mackonochie. The 
picture it gives of the Archbishop’s thoughts, as he grew less 
and less able to fix them steadily on public matters, dwelling 
mainly on the Ritual prosecutions and the troubles and diffi- 
culties arising out of them, is one which those who loved 
him will be glad to have associated with the last memories 
of his long career. Smaller and weaker men than the 
Archbishop would have tried to forget these prosecu- 
tions. They had been, in a great measure, his own crea- 
tion, and the recollection that he had himself contributed 
in so large a measure to bring these troubles upon the 
Church, is one that a sick man might be excnsed for 
putting away from him. But the Archbishop knew that if 
he, more than any one else, had made the work of the Church 
Association easy in the past,so he, more than any one else, might 
make that work difficult in the future. The Archbishop was 
not carning the blessing of a peacemaker cheaply. Men in high 
positions will sometimes make fair-seeming proposals which 
they know will not be accepted,—which, perhaps, they would 
hardly make, if they thought that they would be accepted. But 
the Archbishop was not asking something that he could count 
upon Mr. Mackonochie’s refusing. At any time, Mr. Mackono- 
chie would probably have hesitated long before rejecting 
such a request from “the supreme representative of our 
Lord Christ in all things spiritual in this land ;” but as 
the last prayer of an Archbishop who longed to do in death 
some part of what he would have done on a larger scale if he 
had lived, the suggestion came with exceptional force. Con- 
sequently, the Archbishop was well aware that what he asked 
would almost certainly be granted, and that when granted it 
would make his own legislation a dead-letter. A smaller man, 
we say, would have turned his mind away from the subject, in- 
stead of allowing it to dwell there. He would have pleased 
himself with the recollection that the burden of dealing with 
the Ritualist controversies might fairly be handed on to his 
successor, and that in his state of health he was no longer 
bound to set right with his own hand mistakes which had 
been honestly made. The Archbishop did not so read his 
duty. Sickness only quickened his desire to undo his own 
error, and in the feebleness of approaching death that de- 
sire possessed him more and more. When the doctors had 
given him up and the outside world had become to him almost 
as nothing, he still daily asked Mr. Davidson whether there was 
any letter for him from Mr. Mackonochie, and when that letter 
came, it gave him a “feeling of thankfulness to God ” which he 
could no longer express, except by the words as well as by the 
hand of another. Probably the last letter he dictated on pub- 
lic affairs was the letter to the Bishop of London in which he 
commended Mr. Mackonochie to his consideration, as having 
shown his readiness to promote “the highest interests of the 
Church, by sacrificing his individual feelings.” That is not an 
exaggerated description of Mr. Mackonochie’s part in the trans- 
action. To a man of his stern and resolute temper, there can be 
nothing so distasteful as even the appearance of surrender. 
Left to himself, he would, without doubt, have resisted Lord 
Penzance to the last, have proved the estimation in which he 
held his jurisdiction by suffering any penalty that he could 
inflict, and have borne deprivation with the same indifference 
with which he bore suspension. To be separated from St. 
Alban’s and from the congregation which had stood by him 
so stoutly, not by the sentence of what he held to be a 
usurping Oourt, but his own deliberate act, can be no light pain 
to Mr. Mackonochie. He has not, as men so often do, put 
what he fancies due to himself, before the restoration of peace 
to the Church of England, 





a, 

What is the precise extent and nature of the respite hic} 
has thus been secured? Until the Ritual Sesaslatar — 
made its report, it is complete. It not only disposes of the 
most famous of the prosecutions actually in progress, } Ne 
makes it certain that no other prosecution will obtein the 
necessary Episcopal consent. If Mr. Mackonochie’s resi nati : 
had stood alone, it would have simply put an end to the “ 
ticular suit in which he was engaged. He could have e oA 
prosecuted afresh, in what new parish he might haye ve 
to; and his successor at St. Alban’s might have been uetaatad 
if he had used the same ritual as he found there. Tt was n t 
with Mr. Mackonochie only that the Archbishop had to rn: 
It was equally necessary that he should win over the Bishoy 
of London, for without the consent of the Bishop of Laaian 
the Archbishop’s search after peace might have borne no real 
fruit. A new prosecution might have been begun against 
Mr. Mackonochie at St. Peter’s, London Docks; and, to 
make things even, Mr. Suckling might have been prose. 
cuted at St. Alban’s, Holborn. It is quite certain that in both 
churches the law will be disobeyed in the future, as in the 
past, and Lord Penzance would have had no choice but to pass 
sentence of deprivation on both offenders, But the Archbishop 
knew well enough that the Bishop of London’s consent would 
not be given to any further prosecutions, and that without that 
consent no further prosecutions can be instituted. The Church 
Association is henceforth powerless in the Diocese of London, 
More than this, it is, in all probability, powerless in every 
diocese. This consequence follows upon the peculiar condi- 
tions under which the Archiepiscopal request was made. If the 
Archbishop had made it when he was in full health, or if he had 
rallied again after making it, a Bishop might have held himself 
bound to take note of it only so far as he himself approved the 
transaction to which it pointed. Bishop Ryle, for example, 
would certainly not have refused to consent to a prosecution 
in Liverpool, because Bishop Jackson had refused his consent 
to a prosecution in London. It is a different matter when 
the Archbishop’s last earthly act was, in substance, to 
request the Bishops to consent to no more prosecutions until 
some serious attempt has been made to bring the Ecclesiastical 
law into harmony with Ecclesiastical facts. A Bishop may 
doubt the propriety or the expediency of thus making the 
law of -none effect, but he will hardly carry his scruples 
so far as to fly in the face of Archbishop Tait’s last 


wishes. He may chafe under the obligation which 
they impose on him, but he will not openly repu- 
diate it. There will be no more Ritual prosecutions, 


until the circumstances of the situation have once more 
completely changed. 


Nor will there, it is safe to say, be any more of that anti- 
Ritualist legislation with which Mr. Forwood vainly sought 
to tempt the Orangemen of Liverpool, when Episcopal consent 
to Ritual prosecutions is no longer to be had ; the only course 
that it will be open to the Church Association to pursue will 
be to apply to Parliament for such an amendment of the exist- 
ing law as shall enable them to dispense with such consent. It 
will not be difficult to construct a very plausible argument in 
defence of this proposal. Parliament, it may be said, could 
not have intended that the Bishops should be able to oppose 
an impassable barrier against all attempts to vindicate the law. 
It meant them to take into account any special reasons that there 
might be for thinking a prosecution unnecessary or vexatious— 
such, for example, as that the points in dispute had already been 
raised by another case then pending—but not to come to a 
general resolution that it was not desirable that the law should 
be enforced. Ordinarily speaking, a common-sense argument of 
this kind would be sure to be listened to. But the notion of 
Ritual peace being secured by a few words dictated from the 
dying-bed of an Archbishop of Canterbury, is just the thing to 
seize the public imagination. No Government will now. be 
likely to give a Bill to facilitate Ritualist prosecutions any 
help which they can deny it; and if by some unexpected 
chance such a measure should slip through the House of 
Commons, it would certainly be shelved at the instance 
of the Bishops in the House of Lords. We do not say, 
indeed, that this singular and irregular state of things can 
go on for ever. But there is no need that it should go 
on for ever. The Archbishop's own letters fix a term after 
which the whole question can be reviewed,—the conclusion of 
the labours of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission. The 
report of this body may not itself contribute much to the final 
settlement of the controversy. But it will give the Bishops 
an opportunity of honestly addressing themselves to the pro- 
blem how to make the Church of England so comprehensive 
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o include Ritualists and non-Ritualists, while giving each 
adequate guarantees against encroachment on the part of the 
other. To thisend a truce was necessary, before all things. Much 
might be done, if fresh deprivations, with all the mischiefs 
that must follow from them, could be staved off. Nothing 
could be done, if they were to go on. Archbishop Tait, 

his last conscious act, has brought about this indispens- 
able prelude to a settlement. _We believe that this will one 
day be recognised as forming his best and most lasting title to 


public gratitude. 


as t 





THE SPREAD OF PERJURY. 


F all cases tried in London in recent years, the “ Con- 
spiracy Case” of last week, otherwise the indictment of 
Edward Lawrence Levy for subornatioz of perjury, is, we 
think, the most depressing. That a quondam solicitor of 
indifferent repute, long since struck off the rolls, should 
live by “getting up” unreal cases, educating witnesses, or 
improving affidavits, is, no doubt, nothing new. Old 
habitués of the Courts tell stories of numbers of such men— 
a whole class of them once hung about the old Palace Court— 
and satirists like Dickens were never tired of holding them up 
to public contempt, or endeavouring, as he did in his portrait 
of Jaggers, to account for their impunity. Old lawyers 
are very slow to believe affidavits, and there once was, 
if there is not now, a regular trade in evidence of alibi. 
Nor was the accused, Levy, exceptionally clever. His 
agents had risen to the conception of teaching witnesses 
from an imaginary plan, so that they should not contradict 
each other as to localities; but Hindoo lawyers have for ages 
adopted much subtler devices than that. An English Judge 
in Bengal, who suspected fraud in a murder case, once fancied 
that he had a chance cf playing the part of Solomon. Four 
eye-witnesses were examined apart, and one of them swore to 
a deep shadow thrown by a neighbouring tree across the 
victim’s face, so rendering recognition af a certain dis- 
tance difficult. The Judge, who was convinced that the 
case had been got up, thought he saw his way, and asked 
each witness separately the direction of the shadow, and the 
name of the tree. They all, however, told him -precisely the 
same story, with faint differences, due to the positions at which 
they had been standing, till he was hopelessly puzzled. That 
they should all agree was natural, but that they should all 
differ slightly, and differ as they ought to have differed, was, 
on the theory of fraud, inexplicable. It turned out subsequently, 
in time to save the lif» of the accused, that the prosecuting 
attorney had had the whole scene acted in the place selected, 
and the witnesses had nothing to do but to keep their eyes 
open and describe the pseudo-truth, and contradiction be- 
came impossible. The Levy device was gross compared with 
that, and the horrible feature of the case does not, to our 
minds, lie there, but in the ease with which the conspirators 
suborned witnesses. Apparently, Levy’s agents picked up 
casual acquaintances, promised them a sovereign if the case 
was won and ten shillings if they lost, and without the smallest 
trouble induced them to swear that they had seen a cart acci- 
dent for which damages were claimed. They themselves all 
confessed the facts, and declared in so many words that their 
evidence was ‘‘a pack of lies,” while one of them, who had 
signed his “proofs,”’ but shrank from the witness-box, admitted 
by silence, when questioned by Mr. Justice Hawkins, that 
his reluctance arose entirely from fear of an indictment for 
perjury. Another, who also failed to appear at the trial, said, 
in cross-examination, in the coolest way, “ He did not know 
at the time what the men to whom he had referred were wanted 
for; but if he had known at the time that they were wanted 
to commit perjury, he should have done it. He did not think 
about what they were wanted for, or whether what they said 
was true or false. If he had not found out before, very likely 
he should have gone down to Guildford and committed perjury 
as the others did.’”’ These latter were, of course, perjurers only in 
intention ; but there were others who did perjure themselves, 
and but for accidental circumstances, they might never have 
been detected. 

Such cases are, in the opinion of experienced men, growing 
frightfully frequent. They assert that while the habit of 
truth probably is not diminishing. or is even slightly increas- 
ing in England, especially among women, with the progress of 
education, there is a distinct falling-off in the old awe of the 
witness-box, the old reluctanee which even bad men felt to 
commit legal perjury. They attribute it, we believe—or at 
least our informants did—to the decay of the old fear of Hell, 








—and that, no doubt, is an operative cause ; but there is also 
another, the decay, as education advances, of the hali- 
superstitious dread of the Law. The lower class have 
learned to know that punishment for Perjury is both 
rare and difficult, and the tonic influence which the 
fear of punishment exerts has ceased to operate. If this 
is correct, and it agrees not only with the evidence in this 
case, but with the long-observed fact that among the Northern 
races much of the active conscience is generated by positive 
law, we would earnestly ask our real law-makers—men like 
Lord Selborne and Lord Cairns, who recently passed the 
Married Women’s Property Act merely by agreeing—whether 
it is not a pressing duty on their consciences to simplify and 
strengthen the law of perjury? We do not venture even 
to suggest to them how it should be done. They under- 
stand the existing procedure, they know precisely where 
it fails, they comprehend as laymen cannot at what 
point failure is inevitable from the impossibility of 
knowing what is in any man’s heart, and the initiative in 
reform must rest with them. But that they ought, in the 
interests of permanent justice, to undertake it, we do not 
doubt. No evil can poison justice like the common prevalence 
of perjury; nor is there any on which the action of punish- 
ment is so directly operative,—for this obvious reason, The 
perjurer must always have some intelligence, he is. very 
seldom influenced by passion, and nine times out of ten 
his temptation is comparatively slight,—a small bribe, a 
vague threat, or mere request from a friend. He sees 
the penalty, therefore, clearly, and if it can only be made 
certain, he will abstain. As we have said, the great 
experts must show us the method of securing certainty, but 
for ourselves, we are convinced that the nearest road lies through 
the introduction of a secondary charge. We would punish 
perjury as now, with seven years’ penal servitude, and only 
simplify the proof, but we would also punish “ deliberate lying in 
open Court” by summary process before a magistrate with six 
months’ hard labour. Witnesses know quite well what is and is 
not lying, and are dreadfully afraid of the moderate but 
speedily inflicted punishment. A Danish Colonial Magistrate, 
for whose exceptional character and ability we can vouch, once 
made a grimly comic experiment in this direction, and upon 
this principle. He was appalled by the endless perjuries com- 
mitted in cases before him, determined to stop them, and did. 
He, of course, said nothing of his method, but an English 
friend seated beside him on the Bench noticed that, whenever 
a witness told a palpable lie, he jumped. He asked the 
reason, and the Magistrate, after a caution, revealed his 
secret, —“ My orderly stands behind the witness, and when- 
ever I put my left hand to my ear, that indicates that 
the evidence is false, and he runs. a pin into him.” Tt is a 
well-known fact to the many who will recognise this story 
that the “ sting of conscience” in this material form proved 
effectual, and that the Magistrate, who died honoured through- 
out Denmark, in three years turned an Alsatia into one of the 
most orderly and law-abiding of communities. _ He could 
always get the truth. The device is not one to be imitated, 
trenching as it does too closely upon the domain of torture : 
but its success shows us the true law,—that swift, moderate, 
and inevitable punishment will put down Perjury. 


FROM MISS AUSTEN TO MR. TROLLOPE., 
PANHE loss of Mr. Anthony Trollope makes us turn back frors 

his long serics of elaborate pictures of English society 
during the third quarter of the present century, to those ix 
which Miss Austen painted the rural society of England during 
the end of the last and the beginning of the present century, 
with a quite new sense of the magnitude of the change which 
had taken place in the transition from the one to the other. 
Miss Austen’s works have just been republished by Mr. Bentley, 
in six handsome volumes, sadly injured, to our eyes, by the 
unfortunate redness of the ink with which the admirabl 
type has been printed. An elaborate edition of the 
speeches of Danton, or the ‘“Carmagnoles,” as Macaulay 
called them, of Barrére, might, perhaps, .be appropriately 
given in red ink; but for Miss Austen, whose exquisite 
studies of quiet and rather conventional life have absolutely 
nothing of either the showy or the glaring in them, indeed, of 
whose writings she would probably herself have said, almost 
as Hawthorne said of his, that they “had the pale tint of 
flowers that blossomed in too retired a shade,”—for these to 
be printed in ink of a reddish tint, strikes us with a sense of 
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discord which is positively painful. If “ Barchester Towers” 
or the “Eustace Diamonds” had been printed in reddish ink, 
we should not have felt the discord half as much. Mr. Slope in 
the one, and Lady Eustace, to say nothing of subordinate figures, 
in the other, would have suited the red shade well enough, 
though the gentle sentences of poor Mr. Harding would 
hardly have recognised themselves in red ink at all, and might 
have seemed almost to be blushing for the effrontery of 
their appearance. But Miss Austen is not herself in red ink, 
and we can hardly persuade ourselves that it is not a blood- 
shot eye which gives to that unobtrusive irony and that delicate 
banter so very unnatural a glare. But even the special unfit- 
ness which there seems to be in this tint of the new edition of 
Miss Austen’s stories, reminds us at once of the greatest of all 
the social changes between the rural life of Miss Austen’s pic- 
tures and the rural life of Mr. Trollope’s. The former is, above 
all things, mild and unobtrusive, not reflecting the greater 
world at all, and giving us the keenest sense of how easy 
it would be to drive oneself, even in a short drive, quite 
out of reach of all the characters described in any one 
story; while the latter is, above all things, possessed with 
the sense of the aggressiveness of the outer world, of the hurry 
which threatens the tranquillity even of such still pools in 
the rapid currents of life as Hiram’s Hospital at Barchester, of 
the rush of commercial activity, of the competitiveness of fashion, 
of the conflict for existence even in outlying farms and country 
parsonages. Miss Austen’s clergy are gentlemen of such 
leisurely habits of mind, that even the most energetic of them 
suggests a spacious and sequestered life. Mr. Trollope’s clergy 
are the centres of all sorts of crowding interests, of ecclesiastical 
conflicts, of attacks of the Press, of temptations from the great 
London world, of danger from Courts of Justice. The difference 


* between Mr. Elton, empty, conceited, easy-going, under-bred, 


and Mr. Slope, ambitious, audacious, prompt, and vulgar, is 
the difference between the whole world of the two novel- 
ists. Everybody in Miss Austen, from the squires and 
the doctors down to the lovers, is leisurely, giving one a 
great sense of perfect seclusion, ample opportunity, plenty 
of space, and plenty of time. Everybody in Mr. Trollope 
is more or less under pressure, swayed hither and thither by 
opposite attractions, assailed on this side and on that by 
the strategy of rivals; everywhere someone’s room is more 
wanted than his company; everywhere time is short. Mr. 
Woodhouse’s quiet apothecary, Mr. Perry, of Highbury, in 
“Emma,” and the pompous physician, Dr. Fillgrave, of Bar- 
chester, who telegraphs for a consultation with Sir Omicron Pie 
whenever a distinguished patient is in danger, in “ Barchester 
Towers,” are not more different from each other, than the 
whole spirit of Miss Austen’s country life from Mr. Trollope’s. 
Compare two even of their stupidest clergymen. Here is Mr. 
Collins’s excuse for not singing, in “ Pride and Prejudice” : 
—*Tf I,’ said Mr. Collins, ‘were so fortunate as to be able to 
sing, I should have great pleasure, I am sure, in obliging the 
company with an air; for I consider music a very innocent 
diversion, and perfectly compatible with the profession of a 
clergyman. Ido not mean, however, to assert that we can be 
justified in devoting too much of our time to music, for there are 
certainly other things to be attended to. The rector of a parish 
has much to do. In the first place, he must make such an 
agreement for tithes as may be beneficial to himself, and not 
offensive to his patron. He must write his own sermons, and 
the time that remains will not be too much for his parish 
duties, and the care and improvement of his dwelling, which he 
cannot be excused from making as comfortable as possible. And 
I do not think it of light importance that he should have 
attentive and conciliatory manners towards everybody, especially 
towards those to whom he owes his preferment. I cannot 
acquit him of that duty, nor could I think well of the man who 
should omit an occasion of testifying his respect for anybody 
connected with the family.’ And with a bow to Mr. Darcy, he 
concluded his speech, which had been spoken so loud as to be 
heard by half the room.” » Now, take a speech by Mr. Thumble, 
an equally stupid clergyman of Mr. Trollope’s in the “ Last 
Chronicles of Barchester,” and notice how much more life presses 
on him, how money matters press on him, how clerical and social 
ambitions press on him, how much less space there is for his stu- 
pidity to blossom in, how much more the world straitens Mr. 
Thumble, from all points of view, than it ever straitened Mr. Col- 
lins. Mr. Thumble is complaining to Mr. Quiverful of the expense 
of attending a Clerical Commission in Barchester :—* ‘One’s first 





duty is to one’s wife and family,’ said Mr. Quiverful. “Wat, 
yes; in a way that, of course, is quite true, Mr. Quiverful: and 
when we know how very inadequate are the incomes of th 
working clergy, we cannot but feel ourselves to be, if I a 
so say, put upon, when we have to defray the expenses ine. 
dental to special duties out of our own pockets, I think, you 
know,—I don’t mind saying this to you,—that the Palace 
should have provided us with a chaise and pair’ This was 
ungrateful on the part of Mr. Thumble, who had been permitted 
to ride miles upon miles to various outlying clerical dutieg 
upon the Bishop’s worn-out cob. ‘You see,’ continued Mr 
Thumble, ‘ you and I go specially to represent the Palace, and the 
Palace ought to remember that. I think there ought to have 
been a chaise and pair, I do, indeed.’ ‘I don’t care much 
what the conveyance is,’ said Mr. Quiverful, ‘but I certainly 
shall pay nothing more out of my own pocket ; certainly I shail 
not.’ ‘The result will be that the Palace will be thrown over 
if they don’t take care,’ said Mr. Thumble.” There you see g 
clergyman almost as stupid as Mr. Collins, and quite as full of hig 
own small affairs; but instead of seeing him, as you do Mr, 
Collins in “ Pride and Prejudice,” swelling out like a shrivelled 
apple under an air-pump to its full size, and much more than its 
full importance, you see Mr. Thumble jostled and fidgetted by 
the impact of the world, and crumpled up, as it were, into the 
insignificant man he is. In Miss Austen’s novels,—it is one 
of their chief attractions,—this is never so. Every one ig 
what he is by the natural force of his own nature and tastes, 
You hardly ever see the crush of the-world onany one. The vain 
man’s vanity sedately flowers; the dull man’s dullness runs to 
seed; the proud man’s pride strikes its roots deep; even the 
fidgettiness of fidgetty persons appears to come from within, not 
from the irritation of external pressure. Half the distinctiveness, 
for instance, of such sketches as those of Mrs. Jennings and the 
Misses Steele in “Sense and Sensibility ” arises from the cir- 
cumstance that the active good-natured vulgarity of the one, 
and the furtive restlessness of the others, are so entirely self- 
prompted, so entirely unforced from outside. Turn to Mr, 
Trollope, and everything is changed. The atmosphere of affairs 
is permanent. The Church or the world, or the flesh or the 
devil, seems always at work to keep men going, and prevent them 
from being exactly themselves. Miss Austen’s people are them- 
selves alone. Mr. Trollope’s people are themselves so far as the 
circumstances of the day will allow them to be themselves, but 
very often are much distorted from their most natural selves. 
Then, again, in Miss Austen’s world, how little you see of 
London, even in the effect the metropolis has upon the country. 
In “ Northanger Abbey ” and in “ Persuasion,” you see a good 
deal of the local capital of pleasure, Bath. In “ Mansfield 
Park,’ and in “ Pride and Prejudice,” a very small portion of the 
by-play of the story takes place in London. In “ Sense and 
Sensibility ” alone, there is an important London episode. In 
“Emma,” if we recollect rightly, London is hardly mentioned 
at all. In Mr. Trollope’s novels—the Irish ones, of course, ex- 
cepted—nothing can be done without London. Even “The 
Warden ” depends wholly for its plot on the articles of 'Tom 
Towers in the “ Jupiter,’ and poor Mr. Harding’s visit to London 
is the turning-point of the story ; while ten out of every dozen of 
Mr. Trollope’s stories turn chiefly upon London life, Even his 
evangelical Bishops go up to London, while his statesmen, poli- 
ticians, Civil servants, money-lenders, commercial travellers, bar- 
risters, boarding-house keepers, and policemen, all, of course, live 
there. Nothing is more remarkable, in reading the two series of 
novels together, than the self-centredness of the country in Miss 
Austen, and the constant reference to London in Mr. Trol- 
lope. One might read Miss Austen’s books through and never 
know that there was a Parliament sitting in Westminster at the 
time, so little are the doings of the Legislature ever referred to 
in her country houses. One might read them through, and 
never know that there were Courts of Law in London, One 
might read them through, and never suspect that there was 
better medical advice to be had in London than in the country. 
In Mr. Trollope’s tales you never forget these things. Indeed, 
you see a good deal of the machinery of Parliament and of the 
greater administrative offices of the State. You are constantly 
hearing of the Bar, of the various kinds of solicitors, and of the 
mighty physicians by whose fiat it is supposed to be known 
whether a man shall live or die. In a word, the society which 
in Miss Austen’s tales seems to be wholly local, though it may 
have a few fine connections with the local capital, is in Mr. 
Trollope’s a great web of which London is the centre, and some 
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of London life for the most part the motive-power. The 
Miss Austen to Mr. Trollope is the change from 
rule to social centralisation. And, to read about, at 
hough both are most entertaining,—one prefers the 


kind 
change from 
social home- 
all events,—t 
home-rule. 





LIBELS. 

HEN it became evident that duelling was dead in 
England, and that a gentleman might refuse to be 

killed or to commit murder because somebody else had told a 
lie about him, men said that it would shortly be necessary to 
establish Courts of Honour, which would give some sort of 
redress in cases in which the Courts of Law were powerless. 
The suggestion was never acted on, for it was found that in the 
Army a Court of Inquiry was a very fair Court of Honour, and 
that in civil life it was possible so to use the ordinary Courts as 
to obtain redress at a price which, if heavy, was lighter than 
the loss of a limb or a life. The system proved quite endur- 
able, though the fire-eaters have never been reconciled to it; 
but of late it has produced a new social evil of very considera- 
ble dimensions. Libel trials have become frequent, they are 
amusing, the public watches them, and the Courts have begun to 
regard them as causes célebres,—or, so to speak, as State Trials 
ordered by King Demos. They are, consequently, conducted 
in solemn form and at vast expense, the greatest Judges 
select them for hearing, special juries are empanelled, 
witnesses are summoned in crowds to prove the smallest 


facts, the trials last for weeks, the newspapers are 
choked with rubbishy gossip, and real suitors pleading 


for redress of substantial wrongs are refused a hearing for 
months. Here is this Belt case, for instance. Somebody, not 
known at all, said that a little-known sculptor got his work 
done for him, and immediately a first-rate criminal Judge and 
a special jury are employed for months in endeavouring to 
ascertain whether Mr. Belt did or did not convey to some clay 
busts that impalpable something which makes the difference 
between a clay figure and a work of art, which is a spiritual 
rather than a material difference, and which, to most 
jurymen, would be as imperceptible as the difference 
between poetry and rhetorical rhyme. The proceedings have 
already, it is said, cost nearly twenty thousand pounds, and 
have lasted eight weeks; and there is no particular reason, in the 
nature of things, why they should not go on for ten years, and 
cost an appreciable fraction of the National Debt. Indeed, we 
should say it was essential to justice that they should, for, if 
the line of evidence taken is to be pursued to its logical con- 
clusion, it is essential that all Belgian sculptors should be 
summoned over to prove the Belgian tone of Mr. Belt’s work, 
that all English sculptors should be called to demonstrate that 
an English artist might have a Belgian tone and still be 
original, and that all French sculptors should be sent for to 
give their opinions as “impartial experts.’ We suppose 
there is no help, though we cannot avoid the thought that if 
the fees failed, help would quickly arrive; but the whole busi- 
ness is a reductio ad absurdum of the law of libel, and will 
be quoted by future historians as evidence of the debility which 
had fallen upon English justice from over-reverence for forms, 
Mr. Belt, if he has been libelled, is entitled to justice ; but under 
any reasonable system, his plaint would have been “ referred ” 
to a couple of sculptors with moderately judicial minds, and 
their report would have been accepted by the Court as full 
testimony to the facts, under which arrangement the business 
of the justice-seeking public need not have been interrupted for 
more than one day. 

Before this case is over, we are threatened with a worse one, 
—a legal inquiry, in the form of a suit for defamation, into the 
question whether a Club at the Antipodes did, at some unknown 
time, declare, in some undefined manner, to persons, whose 
names are unrecorded, that, but for certain circumstances, 
it would, for some unknown reason, have expelled two English 
gentlemen from its society. That is really the apparent griev- 
ance which Messrs. Chamberlain allege against Mr. Boyd, of 
the Reform Club, and which Mr. Justice Field has decided 
ought to be heard. His decision is, of course, final; and if 
respectable manufacturers like to spend their money in battles 
of that kind, there is no more to be said, even if witnesses 
have to be called from Adelaide; but we are entitled, in the 
public interest, to protest against the present method of trial. 
Any decent committee of experienced members of Clubs, 
with the parties before them, could settle the whole 





matter in six hours; yet the invaluable time of a first- 
class Court, and of twelve special jurymen, every one of whom 
may be losing a guinea an hour, is to be occupied for an inde- 
finite period with what is essentially a private affair, not only 
of no interest to the community, but entirely outside the fitting 
limits of public discussion. 

We cannot discuss the case, which will shortly be before the 
Courts, but we may, we suppose, discuss the action of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, upon whom no jury is about to sit. 
As we understand the matter, he has made the first consider- 
able or inconsiderable mistake of his public life. His two 
brothers were put up for election at the Reform Club. They 
ought, in our judgment, to have been admitted, the time having 
arrived when every Liberal Club must recognise an equality 
between Radical claims and Whig claims; but certain members 
would not see that, and the Messrs. Chamberlain were blackballed, 
just as Mr. Cobden was many years ago at the Travellers’, and, 
we imagine, for precisely the same reason, namely, political dis- 
like. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was not unnaturally annoyed, 
and if he had quitted the Club, or endeavoured to alter its deci- 
sion as Mr. Forster and Mr. Bright did on a somewhat similar 
occasion, no one would have been surprised. Instead of this, 
his friends proposed, what would, we believe, be a great im- 
provement in any political club, that the elections should in 
future be made by the Committee, in supersession of the 
right of voting now possessed by ordinary members. So 
great was the attendance of political magnates in support 
of this new rule, that the discussion became quite an “ affair;’’ 
but the older members prevailed, and it was resolved that the 
ancient custom should continue. Mr. Chamberlain should have 
either accepted this decision, or have shaken the club, if he 
thought the occasion adequate, by inducing his party to with- 
draw; but he evidently grew angry at the slight to his social 
influence—which will become quite strong enough one day, if he 
will only possess bis soul in patience—and finding some mali- 
cious gossip afloat, he fixed on its presumed author, and told him 
in writing that he was no gentleman :— 


“72 Prince’s Gate, S.W., May 26th. 

‘ §1r,—I am in receipt of your letter of the 24th instant, and shall 
at once communicate with Sir Robert Torrens. Meanwhile, I am 
unable to absolve you from conduct unworthy of a gentleman, in 
circulating, behind the backs of men who have never injured you, 
calumnious statements, of the trath of which it was impossible that 
you could have personally convinced yourself.—I am, your obedient 
servant, 

“Mr. Lennox Boyd, Reform Club, 


That letter, no doubt, relieved Mr. Chamberlain’s feelings; but 
then, men in Mr. Chamberlain’s position should not relieve their 
feelings in that way. The merit or demerit of sensitiveness is 
still an unsettled question, and it is conceivable that the world, 
especially the political world, has lost somewhat in becoming 
so thick-skinned; but on one point opinion is certainly 
clear, A Judge or a Cabinet Minister should notice no libel 
which does not impugn his moral character or his official purity, 
and, above all, should never interfere when relatives able to take 
care of themselves happen to be assailed. And the reasons for 
these two rules are clear. Powerful persons, when they defend 
themselves, always appear to be resenting criticism, instead of 
repelling attack ; and when they defend others in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s way, bring too much extraneous weight to bear against 
the assailant. The public gets an impression, or, at all 
events, may get one, that he is being borne down,—an im- 
pression which in England, as we all saw in the Tichborne 
case, is fatal to cool judgment, and even to common-sense. 
Nobody blames Mr. Chamberlain for his fraternal feeling, 
or for being annoyed at the action of the Reform Club; 
but he should have concealed his annoyance, and allowed his 
brothers to fight their own battle, as it is evident they are not 
only willing, but eager to do. Club gossip, even if somewhat 
malignant, does not hurt quite so much as people fancy, or the 
social world would go to pieces; while the intervention of a 
Cabinet Minister, and especially of one who represents a great 
party in the State, in a personal quarrel does positive mischief, 
by vulgarising, however slightly, the political atmosphere. It 
is one of the many unintelligible peculiarities of Englishmen 
that they are not in the least democratic about manners; 
that the cabman who swears at his fare is utterly shocked, 
and that not for himself, if the fare, being a gentleman, 
swears back again; and that a certain reticence, stiffness, 
reserve—call it what you will—is expected of all men in 
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cage, and Mr. Chamberlain will find that an incident in itself 
almost without meaning, and carrying no discredit beyond that 
involved in a small error of judgment, has done him as much 
harm as an injudicious political speech. It is very absurd that 
it should be so, and that we should all make as much of 
Etiquettes as if this were still a courtly land; but it is so, be 
the reason what it may. A Bishop must not waltz, be 
the temptation never so great or his skill in dancing never 
30 well preserved; and a Cabinet Minister must not inter- 
vene publicly in personal quarrels which are not his own, 
or intervening, must use no weapon less intellectual than 
polished satire. If Mr. Chamberlain had quizzed Mr. Boyd 
till the ears of the latter tingled, the public would have 
sympathised with the castigator, as they do not do when a 
Cabinet Minister tells an opponent, as his own coachman might 
do, that he is no gentleman. The dispute is of very little im- 
portance, except so far as it threatens to interrupt the regular 
and useful procedure of the Courts; but we cannot but record 
an opinion that Mr. Chamberlain has made a mistake, and for 
the first time laid himself open to that charge of provincialism 
which his detractors are so ready to fling. After all, the Arch- 
luke who, when his toes were wilfully trodden on, remarked 
suavely, “What an awkward person that is!’ manifested most 
2ompletely his position as one of the caste which is too highly 
placed in the world to conceive itself liable to insult. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—»~—— 
NATIONAL CHURCHMANSHIP. 


(To tHE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘SPeEcTATOR.’’] 


Sir,—Mr. Healy’s proposal to limit the franchise for the 
National Synod and other representative Church bodies to those 
parishioners who pay the Church-rate (where levied) seems a sug- 
zestion of no little value; and the Council of the National 
Church Reform Union will take into consideration the possi- 
bility of introducing this provision into the Church Boards 
Bill, which will be again brought in next Session. 

The practical objections to the open “ Ratepayer franchise,” at 
present adopted in that Bill, have never been ignored by its 
supporters ; though, on the other hand, as upholders of the 
historic National Church of England, in which every parishioner 
possesses his priviliges who does not deliberately renounce 
them, they have always been loth to propose any test of Church 
membership based upon human opinion, or upon this or that 
formula of man’s devising. 

Contribution to the Church-rate, where levied, surely offers a 
practicable working-test of national Churchmanship. It is a 
test which, instead of assuming a parishioner to be outside the 
Church till he avers his membership, assumes him to be inside 
until he declines his privilege. And this is in complete accord- 
ance with the law, the custom, and the history of the National 
Church. 

Again, no novel principle nor new machinery is involved. 
Despite the “‘ Compulsory Church Rates Abolition Act (1868),” 
the ancient custom of a rate voted in vestry meeting to pro- 
vide the necessaries for religious worship stands as good as ever. 
All that has been abolished is the power to enforce payment by 
process of law. In the introduction of the principle of lay re- 
presentation into the National Church, which is essential to its 
sontinuance, its growth, and its vitality, there could be no fairer 
winnowing-fan to exclude, where found, essentially antagonistic 
or indifferent parishioners than the test of a Church-rate. The 
rate need not be more than nominal. In cases it might prove 
v preferable alternative to pew-rents. The parish church, its 
ministrations, and its minister would still remain at the service 
of all; but only those who contribute, where called on, would 
claim a direct voice in parochial management. There could be 
no better basis for the ecclesiastical franchise in a Church 
which claims first to be National than a ratepayer suffrage, 
guarded with the equitable and logical qualification that when 
a Church-rate has been levied by the parish within twelve 
months past, the ratepayer must for Church purposes be also 
a Church-rate payer.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Inner Temple, Deceinber 6th. Puitie Lyttetton GELL. 


[If the rate were purely nominal, it would be no longer a 
guarantee of real adhesion to the Church; while if it were sub- 
stantial, it might, and often would, exclude the poor.—Ep. 
Spectator. 





HARINGTON HISTORY. 
(To THE Epriror oF THE “ SPECTATOR."’] 

Sir,—The critic of Mrs. Halliday’s book on the « Porlock 
Monuments,” in your issue of November 18th, remarks that — 
“If ‘Harington history’ has anything to do with.., , ; 
Gospatrick, son of Orm, it at once awakens an ‘ interest ie the 
highest antiquity of that family.’ ” 
He adds a comment on the difficulty of grouping aright the 
various “ Gospatricks and Orms ”’ in their proper consanguinity, 
This leads me to call his attention to the following links of 
pedigree, which I draw from a paper by Mr. W. Jackson, F.S.4,, 
in the “Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmorelang 
Antiquarian and Archzological Society,” 1880-1, Part J, 
Vol. V., p. 181, foll. :— ( 


Maldred =Algitha, danr. of Ughtred (murdered by 
(bror. of Shakspeare’s | Canute) and Elgiva daur. of Ethelred IT. 
Duncan) ‘The Unready.” 
Gospatr'ck=(?) 
Earl o} 
Dunbar. 


agg Tee a, 
Orme =Gunilda Waldeoff 


d. probly. 
bef. 1136 
* Gospatrick=(?) 


Thomas=Joan dau. of Robt. 
de Vipont lst Lord 
of Westmoreland, 

Robert de Haverington=Jvan 
son of Michael de H 
adjusted a dispute 
with the Abbot of 
Holm Cultram about 
a grant relating to 
Flimby. 


* Was witne:s of Charter of Holm Cultram Abbey, founded by Henry III. s. of 

David K. of Scotlind, and commanded in Appleby Castle, invaded by William the 
Lion 1174. Named in the Pipe Rolls, 1135, 
This is, of course, but a fragment ; but it purports to give what 
your critic desiderates,—a link between the “ Gospatrick son of 
Orm” and the “Harington history.” I am unable to test the 
ultimate authority on which, in this grouping, Mr. Jackson 
relies. In the “ History and Antiquities of Westmoreland,” 
&e., 1777, by Nicholson and Burn, there is given a line of 
descent from Roger de Lancastre, ending in the sixth genera. 
tion in daughters, of whom the first married a De Harington, 
and the second a Fleming,—which two houses had themselves 
formed an alliance before. There is, further, a curious scrap of 
‘“‘ Harington history,” with which a correspondent has favoured 
me, from the Record Office. The reference given is, Duchy of 
Lancaster, Division XI., Registers, Vol. XV., 2nd Part, fol. 16 b. 
It is :— 

“Henry, &c. A toutz, kc. Sachez { nous de fire grace especiale 
et pr le bon svice q fire chier et foial Chivaler James de Haryngton 
nous ad fait et ferra en temps avenir et auxint en plein recom- 
pensacion de ce qil prist le Count Douglas au bataill de Salop luy 
avons giite centz marcz appidre annuelement pr tme de sa vie ou 
tanq nous sions autrement ordeigne...... Doi, &e., le xviij jor 
de Fever.” 

The English form of the name “ James,” side by side with the 
French form of the title “Count,” is here noteworthy ; and the 
whole may remind us of the closing scene of Shakespeare’s 
First Part of King Henry IV., where we learn that Douglas,— 
“ Fled with the rest 
And, falling from a hill, he was so bruised 
That the pursuers took him.” 
I suppose that the microscopic attitude towards history favours 
the picking of minute holes, and account thus for the attention 
drawn to such errors in Mrs. Halliday’s book as the spelling of 
“ peivre” as “peiner,” which is doubtless somebody’s clerical 
error or uncorrected press-slip. Any one who writes these two 
rapidly will be at once convinced how easily a copyist might 
take one for the other. Again, the critic cannot easily digest 
“Imperial personage” as applied to Sigismund, called by 
Lingard, 1416, “ Sigismund, King of the Romans, and Emperor 
elect” at the time. If Lingard is right, Mrs. Halliday has 
exactly hit her bird with both barrels, in calling him at once an 
“Imperial personage’ and a “ Royal visitor.” Such criticism 
reminds one of an elephant with laborious minuteness picking 
up pins. Farther, as regards the “ Inquisitions Post Mortem,” 
&c., being given in English, one may remark that, had they 
appeared in their original Latin, out of the small fraction of 
readers who were competent to read them, a still smaller fraction 
of that fraction would have cared to do so. But, again, to 
the microscopist, that minute fraction stands nearer the apple 
of his eye, and effectually eclipses all the rest.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EXvt. 
P.S.—One might add that a speculation, even erroneous, on 
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the Church is more germane to its monuments than any record 


of a “ battle of the kites and crows ” from the Chronicles. 


MR. COTTERILL ON THE STUDY OF POETRY. 
[To rue Eprror OF THE “* SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—To be denounced for heretical views on the subject of 
poetry is a serious matter. I will not add to my offences the 
arch-heresy of questioning a critic’s infallibility, but will accept 
the general verdict which your reviewer has pronounced with 
such kindly reluctance on my volume of lectures. Nor against 
certain rather severe remarks on a “catholic taste,” and 
kindred subjects, will I enter any protest, though, perhaps, I 
may be permitted to suggest that two prospects may be 
bounded by very different, though equally extended, horizons ; 
and that, when we pity our friend for his “limited range” of 
vision, we are often entirely ignorant of the limits of his view, 
except in our own direction. There are, however, in the article 
several misstatements and misunderstandings, and of these I 
trust you will kindly allow me to correct three. 

Firstly, Iam wholly innocent of what your reviewer rightly 
calls the “singular remark” that “Christianity quenched 
man’s love of truth.” What I said is that “ Christianity 
quenched man’s thirst for truth ;’ and I venture to think 
that, taken with its context, the remark is both intelligible and 
justifiable. 

Secondly, the writer has (possibly through my fault) failed 
to notice that I do not use the expressions “ poetic allegory ” 
and “allegorical poem ” as synonymous. It seems to me that 
we may call every real existence in nature or art an “ allegory,” 
as being the representation of an idea in a natural or artistic 
form. In this sense of the word, not only “ Christabel,” but 
every true poem, is an allegory. A so-called “ allegorical work 
of art,” on the other hand, [ have, clumsily enough, defined as 
one “ which does not, by its mere existence as an artistic crea- 
tion, represent an idea, but which artificially, by means of 
external traits, reminds us of some inartistie form, through 
which we are accustomed to receive the idea in question.” Of 
all poems known to me, “Christabel” is the one which, per- 
haps, least merits the epithet “allegorical,” but which, at the 
same time, is a true “ poetic allegory.” In this case, therefore, 
the accusation of inconsistency is founded on a misunderstand- 
ing, and in not a few other cases a similar explanation might 
be offered. 

Lastly, in spite of my intense admiration for his exuberant 
fancy, his melodious verse, and his tender pathos (by the way, 
when are we to hear the last of that poor “ murdered man ?”), 
Tam so unfortunate as to be unable to find in Keats a “ mean- 
ing” such as I find in Homer, in Aschylus, in Dante, and in 
many other poets, not excluding Shelley. Is it couceivable that 
any one who has so patiently waded through the dreary “ itera- 
tions” of these lectures can suspect me of missing in Keats or 
finding in Shelley a ‘didactic’ meaning ? ‘To explain, or rather 
to intimate—for it is uot directly explainable—the nature of this 
“meaning ’’ is the purport of the volume; and as this purport 
is “far from obvious” to the reviewer, I can only wonder at 
the leniency with which I have been treated.—I am, Sir, &c, 

Dresden, Decembe 8th. H. B. Correritt. 

[Mr. Cotterill has pointed out an error in our review of his 
book. Love of truth is a misprint. What he writes is that 

Christianity quenched man’s thirst for truth. We venture to 
think, however, that where there is the love, there must also 
and always be the thirst. Under the writer’s secondly, it would 
have been well if he had quoted his exact words; but we admit 
that in either case, he has expressed himself clumsily enough. 
The last paragraph of the letter is open to the same objection, 
and the reader who cares sufficiently for the subject can test 
the truth of our remarks by comparing them with the volumes. 
—Epb. Spectator. ] 





THE BIRDS AND THE CHURCH DECORATIONS. 
{To tur Eprtor oF THE “‘ SPEcTaToR.”’] 

Sir,—Will not you, who have so warmly espoused the cause of 
animals, plead for the poor birds, before our Christmas decora- 
tions have robbed them of all holly and other berries? If 
through your influence the Clergy would order their omission 
or replacement by tufts of artificial berries amongst the ever- 
greens in the churches, their example would be followed in our 
houses, increased employment given to struggling makers, and 
thousands of poor, shivering, little birds saved from starvation. 
I pray you plead, as you so eloquently can, before it 18 too 
late. —I am, Sir, &., M. P. 





MR. ST. GEORGE STOCK’S BOOK. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “SPEcrATOR.”’] 

Smr,—While thanking you for having taken notice of my 
book, I can scarcely thank you for the manner in which you 
have noticed it. First, you labelled me an Atheist, though any 
one may see, by examining the book, that I believe in God, 
while unable to accept the Personal Deity of Theism. Next, 
you levelled arguments against Materialism, and coupled my 
name therewith. Now, I have every respect for Materialists, 
but it so happens that, philosophically, I am strongly opposed 
to their doctrine.—I am, Sir, &c, 

8 Museum Villas, Ouford. Sr. GeorGE Stock. 

[We used no term of reproach at all. But Mr. Stock 
pointedly denies to the cause of creation, in the sentences 
which we quoted, that intellectual and moral character which 
make up the only meaning which we can attach to the name 
God. If he means by God a cause that is not intellectual and 
has no moral character, that is precisely the view with which 
we dealt.—Ep. Spectator. } 


METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION FOR BEFRIENDING 

YOUNG SERVANTS. 
[To tue Epiror OF THE “ SpEcTAToOR.”’ ] 
Srr,—May I call your attention to the claims of this Society, the 
Central Office of which is at 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster ? 
From their last report (which contains full details of their work, 
and of which I shall be glad to send you a copy, if desired), it 
appears that the Society began the present year with a balance 
of £250, but their necessary expenditure to the present time 
has so much exceeded their receipts, that this balance has been 
exhausted, and they have been compelled to borrow of their 
bankers a sum of £200. 

We are most anxious to wipe off this debt, and place the 
Society upon a firm basis for the coming year; and I, as 
treasurer, venture to ask for your kind assistance in this object, 
to relieve my fellow-workers from the anxiety and pressure 
which our exhausted finances create, and to enable us further 
to extend the useful and almost necessary work of the Society. 
—I am, Sir, &e., KE. Branp. 

Speakes’s House, Pulace of Westminster, December 14th. 


POETRY. 


——@——— 
AT THE GARRICK CLUB. 

Dissolve frigus, heap the logs ; 

i hate these chill December fogs, 

The hard-bound earth, the dreary sky, 
‘The torpor as if death were nigh. 

What shadows fill the darkening room! 
What well-known faces pierce the gloom !— 
Wine, waiter! Ere the vision fades, 

I drink to the familiar shades. 

And now old echoes reach my ear. 
Dreaming, with half-shut eyes, I hear 
Trollope’s full voice, while loud and long, 
He talks of politics or song ; 

Ending discussion with a stroke, 

Like woodman cleaving heart of oak ; 
Manliest of men, yet gentlest, too, 

For Lily Dale we owe to you; 

And many a charming English lass 

Ys mirrored in your magic glass, 
Wherein is nothing foul or base. 

Ah! never in the accustomed place 
Shall we this genial spirit see. 

Hail and farewell, dear Anthony! 

Now, Lewes, tiger-like in features, 

But kindliest of human creatures— 
Unless some ignominy low 

Sent all the colour to his brow— 

Talks of George Eliot’s gift in story, 
And proudly prophesies her glory. 
While Forster, sitting at his ease, 
Dogmatic, but not slow to please, 
And holding Dickens king of men, 
Praises with voice as well as pen, 

Or passing back to Swift and Stella, 
Forgets his Pecksniff and Sam Weller. 
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And Shirley Brooks, whose handsome face 
Made sunshine in the shadiest place, 
Sends jets of wit about at pleasure, 
Indulging in his well-earned leisure. 

And Bell, whose hospitable board 
Welcomed the tyro and the lord, 

Cheery, and rich in English lore,— 

All these upon the silent shore 

Have met; and, wiser far than we, 

Have solved life’s deepest mystery. 

What do we know, who linger here P 
Dead voices speak no word of cheer, 
Dead eyes send forth no ray of light, 
Dead hearts have lost their human might, 
And all the genius writ or spoke 

Lies silent in @ box of oak. 


Thus did I speak in my despair, 

Thus cried in despicable fear ; 

As if the fog that hid the sky 

Had entered heart, and brain, and eye ; 
As if the soul that tends to heaven 
Were stifled by its earthly leaven ; 

As if the in-born sense of right 

Had failed to reach the Infinite ; 

As if, when dust is turned to dust, 


No room were left for hope and trust. J.D. 


r 
AKT. 
pees 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 
Or all the picture exhibitions of the year, the one which is 
familiarly known as the “ Winter Grosvenor” is the most en- 
joyable; and it would be strange were it otherwise. The pictures 
of one or two great artists, selected so as to be adequately repre- 
sentative of their work, and carefully arranged in two or three 
galleries, in which chairs, light, and warmth are all liberally 
bestowed, go far to make up a pleasant picture show; and if we 
add to this the fact that the merit of the pictures is generally 
in proportion to the comfort of the place in which they are 
shown, all the conditions of success are fulfilled. Something of 
the private house still lingers over the social aspect of the 
gallery, and pictures can be enjoyed as well as seen there. 

The present show is in no way inferior in interest to its pre- 
decessors, though there is in the work displayed little of 
the high poetic ideal that distinguished that of Mr. Watts; 
that is to say, such an ideal is not to be found in the 
figure-painting, which is exclusively restricted to the work of 
Mr. Alma Tadema, R.A. ‘What may be called the second 
portion of the exhibition, though it is scarcely inferior to 
the first in general interest, is the collection of the works of 
the late Mr. Cecil Lawson, a young landscape-painter who 
lived long enough to do great things in his art, but hardly 
sufficiently long to adopt a settled manner of work, either in 
craftsmanship, or in his way of treating his subject. His art 
had many faults, or rather many shortcomings; but when all 
these have been allowed for, there is a solid residuum of 
truth, beauty, and poetical feeling to be found such as is 
very rare in contemporary Art. We do not purpose in this 
first article to enter into detailed description or criticism of the 
paintings of either of these artists, but to show, as clearly as 
may be in so small a space, some of the aspects of their art, and 
to point out wherein the great difference between them lay. At 
first, they seem to form avery complete contrast. A Belgian and 
an Englishman, a figure-painter, and a landscape-painter, an his- 
torian and a meteorologist, a dweller in the past and a depictor 
of the present, a realist of the most thorough type, and an 
idealist scarcely less uncompromising, and,as many would add, 
a colourist and a chiaroscurist. These are surely differences 
as total as can well be imagined, and it is difficult to 
believe at first that the contrast can escape being too 
violent to be pleasing. But in the exhibition itself no 
such unpleasing effect is felt, any more than one is annoyed, 
on turning over a penny, to pass from a picture of her 
gracious Majesty, in full nineteenth-century attire, to a re- 
presentation of a classically-draped female, sitting in an un- 
comfortable fashion upon a shield by the side of the sea. For 
the two sides of Art are as much a part.of the whole as are the 





trates, 
two sides of a penny; both are needed, and it is hard to Say 
which is the more valuable. Whether what Mr. Tadema 
achieves, or Mr. Cecil Lawson suggests, is the best, depends in 
some degree upon the person who looks at the pictures; ang 
just comparison of the two, must rest more upon what each 
accomplishes in his own direction, than upon the power of 
drawing a hard-and-fast line between the relative values of their 
aims. For in Art, the technical question affects the aim in a 
very subtle and very complicated manner; and as mere execy. 
tion, when carried beyond a certain point of skill, possesses a 
distinct glory of its own, so is the lack of this technical skjj] 
powerful to enfecble and degrade much painting of which the 
spiritual and mental sides are high and praiseworthy. Between 
the art of Meissonier and that of, say, Haydon, there is every 
possible gradation from perfect execution of trivial matters to 
thoroughly inadequate representation of great ones, and the 
effort to determine how far meaning and nobility of aim may 
be thrown overboard in order to attain a higher standard of 
technical perfection is one which has always been the grandest 
of problems for the Art student. 

Mr. Tadema’s painting, from some points of view, may be con. 
sidered almost perfect; from others, it does not even approach 
to perfection ; and while Mr. Lawson is, in regard to technical 
matters, compared with the foreign painter, as is a child to a 
giant, his work possesses mental and (what we are forced te 
call) spiritual qualities which reverse the standard of merit. A 
great painter (perhaps the greatest of whom England can at 
present boast) said to us at the private view, “ What a wonder- 
ful fellow he is! He doesn’t paint marble and silver,—he 
makes them,”’—a shrewd remark, intended wholly in admira- 
tion, and yet hinting, when examined closely, more at blame 
than praise. For one is tempted to ask,—Do we want marble 
and silver made in a picture? That is the whole question, for 
it must be remembered that we cannot have things made 
without paying a price for them, and the price asked for 
this splendid perfection of material is a high one. If we 
look closely at the pictures, we shall see what it is plainly 
enough. We shall see that it results in a certain choice of sub- 
ject, and a certain way of treating that subject; we shall see 
that the first thing that strikes the spectator in any of these 
works is the magnificent realisation, not of the scene itself, so 
muchas of the details of the scene, and that the trath which 
gives us so much pleasure in them, is the outside truth, rather 
than the inner verities of feeling and thought. This is the more 
likely to be overlooked, as the dramatic realisation of the scene 
is, as a rule, perfect, and the pictures impress us much as do one 
of Mr. Irving’s recent Shakespeare revivals at the Lyceum. 

Mr. Tadema has found his most congenial subjects in the 
luxurious and spiritually degraded days of the Roman Empire, 
and he reproduces the appearances of such days to us as clearly 
and vividly, as if he had Declining Rome, somewhere in the 
back garden, and could go out and copy it at his leisure. 
Bat after going through the whole collection of his paint- 
ings, there are, perhaps, only two which leave any other 
than a material trace upon our minds. The one is the 
splendid “ Ave, Cesar!” the other, “The Death of the First- 
born.” Both of these show a tragic power which, had Mr, 
Tadema cultivated instead of neglecting it, might have raised 
him to a far higher rank than that which he at present 
deserves. They are great subjects greatly treated, and in them 
the ruling spirit of the scene is the main point of the picture ; 
the realistic detail only serves to heighten the emotion. Take 
as an illustration of the opposite tendency the great pictures of 
the sculpture gallery and picture gallery, two of the largest anc. 
most popular works of this artist ; in all essential respects they 
are almost furniture pictures. They mean nothing that any 
one cares to think of,—do not, in fact, impress the beholder 
with any meaning at all. ‘Look here; here are a lot of 
folks looking at a picture in old-fashioned dresses!’ That 
is almost all the feeling which can be raised by the picture, 
and in looking into it, nothing is thought of, but the skill with 
which every detail of robe or furniture has been painted. Critics 
the last week or two, have been talking, with their usual 
sapience, about Mr. Alma Tadema’s marvellous imaginative 
powers; but it seems to us that the quality which they should 
rather have praised, is his power of realisation, which is as 
strong, as his purely imaginative powers are weak. The power 
of reproducing, bit by bit, the accessories, down to the minutest 
detail, of an ancient civilisation, is not necessarily an imagina- 
tive one. Granted creat industry and great knowledge of the 
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a 
archwology of the subject, the rest is but a question of time and 
power of arrangement. All of these Mr. Tadema possesses to 
an abnormal extent. The mere facts of architectural structure 
have never been made pictorially so interesting as he continually 
makes them, by his novelty of juxtaposition and his extraordin- 
ary powers of painting. It is an open secret, and may be stated 
for what it is worth, that the skeleton of the architecture and per- 
spective in his pictures is drawn for him, with mathematical 
correctness, by an assistant, who is an architect by profession ; 
aud it is, perhaps, in some measure owing to this practice that his 
pictures always seem to be founded upou a rock, as it were,— 
upona solid substratum of actual truth. The only deficiency we 
note in the appearance of his collected works. as opposed to the 
impression which they create when viewed singly, is that this 
partly mechanical accuracy, rather strikes upon the eye, and, 
owing to its constant repetition, becomes at last rather an 
offence than a pleasure. We get a little crushed by the weight 
of the great blocks of marble, aud the solid regularity of the 
columns. Indeed, no fact can be more conclusive of the absence, 
or at all events, the relative absence, of great imaginative power, 
than the fact that all Mr. Tadema’s admirers dwell so especially 
upon his painting of textures and surfaces of metal and stone ; 
for imaginative power, though by no means inconsistent with 
the perfect rendering of detail, has the faculty of subduing the 
predominance, at the very time that it is making use, of all 
subordinate matters, fusing them by its own white-heat into 
“ such stuff as dreams are made of.” 

If we pass for a moment to the consideration of Mr. Lawson’s 
painting, we shall find that in some ways he possesses this 
faculty of true imagination of which we have been speaking. 
His work, especially that of his last years, has not only a 
pictorial unity of tone and composition, but has also such unity 
of impression, such grasp of one intense thought or feeling, as 
is powerful to subdue al! the details of the scene into unity with 
itself. Its method forms a curious contrast to Mr. Tadema’s, 
in that while the last-mentioned artist obtains his effect by in- 
tense realisation of each detail of his work, Mr. Lawson obtains 
his by throwing over all his details a veil which, call it what we 
will, feeling, imagination, or poetry, is sufficient to make them 
beautiful. If we look too curiously beneath this “ silver veil,” 
we may find, perhaps, a “prophet of Khorassan,” for it can 
scarcely be said that Mr. Lawson’s painting was either very 
lovely or very true; the right words for it are “suggestive” and 
““noetical,” and on the bad side “morbid,” but still, it is of 
the prophetic nature, “foretelling” in the right sense of the 
word. But beneath the surface of Mr. Tadema’s marbles, 
and into the hearts of his men and women, who cares to 
look, or to imagine anything? Just so luxurious, so debauched, 
or so picturesque, may old Rome and her citizens have looked 
in the time of Domitian; but surely, then as now, there were 
gleams of meaaing, for those who cared to see them. We feel 
inclined to deay imagination to Mr. Tadema, as we should do to 
any man who imaginzd a body, and forgot the soul; he has 
given us the face of antique life, but not the heart. 

So much may, we think, be said truly as to the imaginative 
qualities of these painters; upon their technical ones we shall 
speak in detail in our next article. Meanwhile, we must impress 
upon our readers the statement with which we commenced this 
article. Art is many-sided. Magnificent technical power is 
rarely found in combination with a great imaginative faculty ; to 
realise perfectly even the outside of by-gone times is a decided 
achievement, and where it is joined to great pictorial ability, 
produces very splendid, though, perhaps, not very noble art. 

‘On the other hand, the inner truths of natural beauty and 
human feeling, are but too apt to be so imperative in 
their demand upon a painter's powers as to make him un- 
able to depict them, save with imperfect and even faltering 
hand. Truths of great value are so hard to grasp, so swift to 
vanish, as to scarcely admit of perfect utterance; we entertain 
them, unawares, like the angels, and before we know their faces, 
they are gone. The comparison between the art, seemingly 
perfect, of the first kind, and that as manifestly imperfect of the 
second, is in the highest degree a difficult one, and the estima- 
tion in which each is held will depend in no small measure upon 
the bias of the beholder. For those of confident, practical, fact- 
loving nature, to whom heaven and earth hold nothing save 
what is dreamt of in their philosophy, the shallowly perfect Art 
will give most pleasure, and gain from them most admiration ; 
while to those less happy ones, to whom the world of men and 
Nature holds many meanings which they cannot analyse, and 





gives many hints which they cannot understand, whose contem- 
plative faculties are in excess of their practical, and whose 
sympathies are greater than their powers,—to these, there will 
be most attraction in the words “uttered not, yet compre- 
hended,” of those painters whose powers fail before their 
aims are fully attained. 


BOOKS. 
——_=<f——— 
DR. DRESSER’S “JAPAN.”* 

Tuts book will, we believe, seem excellent to those engaged in 
studying its subject, and interesting to those who are not. Dr. 
Dresser had singular opportunities, and he used them well. The 
Japanese, always interested in manufactures, endeavoured to 
found a kind of South Kensington Museum in Tokio, and 
directed Mr. Sano, their Commissioner in Vienna, to collect 
specimens of all European manufactures. He did so, but the 
vessel containing his specimens sank in Japanese waters, and 
the whole collection was lost. Sir P. Owen, however, hearing 
that Dr. Dresser intended to pay a visit to Japan, asked him to 
take charge of a collection intended to replace the loss. He 
consented, and was accordingly received by the Japanese Goveru- 
ment as a kind of national benefactor; was admitted to an 
audience of the Mikado—a gentleman of immense pedigree, 
who, being Emperor of Japan, receives in a room badly fur- 
nished in the worst European style, and in a solemn manner 
says nothing, good or bad—and found himself a guest of the 
nation, with right of visiting places never before inspected 
by European. He used these privileges in his own way, 
and his way was to study neither Japan, nor its polity, nor 
its people, except incidentally, but only its arts, and its 
arts chiefly as an artisan of ability who wanted to sell! 
imitations of them would study them. That sounds depre- 
ciatory, but it is not so intended. Dr. Dresser is an unusually 
competent observer, he was so keenly interested, particularly in 
architecture, that he observed everything, and he has so de- 
scribed his observations that to men who know nothing what- 
ever of his specialities, and are eager only to catch what he has 
to say about Japan, his book is, in many chapters, fasci- 
nating. Dr. Dresser does not look at everything, but where- 
ever he does look, he photographs for his reader the thing 
he sees, which thing is usually some perfectly novel contrivance, 
valuable or otherwise. For example, he goes to the theatre. 
He does not say one word about the play, or the actors, or the 
impression they produced on him; but the reader could build 2 
Japanese theatre, which is a very unusual structure, from his 
description, and architects designing theatres obtain this invalu- 
able hint :— 

“The stage is seen from the auditorium almost precisely as our 

own, but its back is formed of a plain curtain, and all the scenery 
consists of actual models of the objects required ; houses nearly as 
large as ordinary dwellings, and trees and other things in proportion, 
being placed on the stage. When the scenery has to be changed, it 
becomes apparent that the stage is a vast circle swung on a central 
pivot, and that as much of it is behind the curtain as is in front. This 
arrangement has one advantage, for while the play is going on new 
scenery is being arranged on the distant half of the stage; and to 
change the scene, all that is necessary is the pulling-up of the 
curtain and the twisting-round of the stage. There is this further 
peculiarity in a Japanese theatre, that the actors enter behind the 
audience, coming through black curtains with white figures, near the 
doors where the publi enter.” 
That idea of the pivoted stage is entirely Japanese, and would, 
under certain circumstances, be invaluable to managers craving 
for new and surprising dowrs de force in the way of spectacle. 
Every page almost of the book is filled with bits of this kind, 
accounts not of the things done or made in Japan, but of the 
way in which the Japanese, when left to themselves, do or make 
them. Dr. Dresser, for example, was admitt¢d to the Mikado’s 
collection at Nara, and saw manufactured articles many of them 
twelve hundred years old. He describes several, but his enthu- 
siasm is reserved for a clever little automaton, a rat which is 
made automatically to supply a lamp with fresh oil :— 

“ But the most curious object in the collection is perhaps a lamp of 
singular formation (Fig. 28). Here the oil is stored in the body of 
a rat, which sits upon the top of a pole. Half-way down the pole 
and resting on a projecting bracket is a saucer, in the centre of which 
is a pin that connects it with the bracket on which it rests: in this 
saucer, and leaning over its side, is a wick. When the saucer is filled 
with oil and the wick is lit, we have a lamp which exhibits no peculiar 
qualities till most of the oil has been consumed. Then suddenly a 

* Japan: its Architecture, Art, and Art Manufactures. By Christopher Dresser, 
Ph.D., F.L.S., &, London: Longmans, Green,andCo, 1882. 
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stream, which suffices to replenish the now nearly exhausted saucer, 
issues from the mouth of the rat. The saucer being full, no more oil 
is discharged from the rat’s mouth till it is again nearly empty, when 
the kind creature sitting ‘up aloft’ yields a further supply, and so 
on till its store of oil is exhausted. The manner in which this is 
achieved is simple, although the effect produced is curious, for it is 
only an application of the principle of the vent-peg or pipet, whereby 
fluid cannot run from a vessel unless air is admitted to take its place. 
The peg which rises in the centre of the saucer and attaches it to the 
support on which it rests terminates in a knob or cap; but the peg 
is hollow, and is connected with the body of the rat by a tube which 
runs along the bracket, and then ascends through the stand to the 
upper portion of the rat’s body. The pin which stands in the centre 
of the saucer, it should be noticed, is perforated immediately below 
its cap, or about half an inch above the bottom of the saucer. It is 
obvious, then, that when the oil sinks to a point at which this hole is 
exposed air will enter, and thus allow the oil to run out of the rat’s 
mouth; but when this hole is again covered by oil, no further air is 
admitted, and therefore no more oil can run from the rat’s mouth.” 
The immense waste not only of ingenuity but of knowledge of 
mechanics in that grotesque toy is thoroughly Japanese. 

What most interests Dr. Dresser, however, is architecture, and 
in order to gratify this taste he was permitted to ascend to 
Koyazan, a city on a mountain forbidden to Europeans, and 
filled almost entirely with temples, of which four hundred and 
forty still exist, and monuments to the illustrious dead, of which 
there are literally thousands, some ornamented like the Alhambra 
at Granada. He cares, however, obviously more for methods than 
results, and devotes entire chapters to the ornamentation of 
buildings, and the ideas from which they sprang, the latter 
often sufficiently simple. Occasionally, however, the Japanese 
display the subtle and observant ingenuity which seems to 
separate them from the rest of mankind. Like the Chinese, 
and, indeed, all nations, including the builders of the Tower of 
Bel, they like their religious buildings to be tall. Tall buildings, 
however, do not suit a country which is the very home of earth- 
quake, and even a Japanese might allow himself overtaxed in 
contending with these tremors of the world. He has, however, 
by patient observation ascertained that if the centre of gravity 
in a building remains unaffected by a shock it will not tumble 
down, and, that fact discovered, has actually pitted his brain 
against the earthquake, and beaten it :— 

“A notable instance of the Japanese understanding of the condi- 
tions under which they exist occurs in the manner of giving security 
to pagodas. Pagodas are often of great height, yet many have 
existed for seven hundred years, and have withstood successfully 
the many vibrations of the ground, which must have inevitably 
achieved their overthrow had they been erections of stone or brick. 
When I first ascended a pagoda, I was struck with the amount of 
timber employed in its construction ; and I eduld not help feeling 
that the material here wasted was even absurdly excessive. But what 
offended my feelings most was the presence of an enormous log of 
wood, in the centre of the structure, which ascended from its base to 
its apex. At the top this mass of timber was nearly two feet in 
diameter, and lower down a log equally large was bolted to each of 
the four sides of this central mass. I was so surprised with this 
waste of timber, that I called the attention of my good friend Sakata 
to the matter; and especially denounced the use of the centre block. 
To my astonishment, he told me that the structure must be strong to 
support the vast central mass. In my ignorance I replied that the 
centre part was not supported by the sides, but upon reaching the 
top I found this monstrous central mass suspended, like the clapper 
of a bell ; and when I had descended I could, by lying on the ground, 
see that there was an inch of space intervening between it and the 
earth which formed the floor of the pagoda. The pagoda is toa 
Buddhist temple what a spire is to a Christian church; and by its 
clever construction it is enabled to retain its vertical position even 
during the continnance of earthquake shocks, for by the swinging of 
this vast pendulum the centre of gravity is kept within the base. I 
now understood the reason for that lavish use of timber which I had 
80 rashly pronounced to be useless; and I see that there is a method 
in Japanese construction which is worthy of high appreciation. In 
the absence of any other instance, the employment of this scientific 
method of keeping the pagoda upright shows how carefully the 
Japanese have thought out the requirements to be met.” 

That account, which is absolutely new, would of itself justify 
the publication of Dr. Dresser’s book. We doubt if anything 
so utterly exceptional, so much outside the usual grasp of a 
people's thought, is to be found elsewhere. The Japanese, with 
all their cleverness, are, when all is said, a finicking people, who 
devote their cleverness to small things, who over-ornament 
everything, who prefer the grotesque to the beautiful, and who 
have scarcely risen to the conception of the simply grand. Yet 
their architects must, at one time, have risen to a conception 
which would, if Europe were worried with earthquakes, have 
given perpetual honour to the name of the European 
mechanician who conceived it,—to a device which actually en- 
ables man to resist the effects of a force utterly and hopelessly 
beyond his control. The New Zealander who in A.D. 3000 
builds a spire to his cathedral may be indebted for the safety 








of his building to the careful observation of a Japanese, who, 
moreover, with his metal sockets, may even now teach the 
European how to protect the ends of his timber joists, just as 
he can teach all the furniture-makers of Europe the art which 
seems so impossible, how to make lacquer which cannot scratch : 


“After purchasing, amongst other things, a lacquer ‘spill’ of 

great beauty, and made eighty years since by a most excellent man, 
whose ancestors for eight generations had made similar work, I told 
a packer to treat this rare object with great car - Fancy my state 
of mind when I saw my beautiful ‘spill’ filled with old nails and 
bits of rough iron! I stormed and blustered; emptied the vessel of 
its contents, wiped it tenderly, felt for it as I should for a dog whose 
tail had been crushed, and ordered the packer to wrap it in many 
thicknesses of soft paper, and give it a box all to itself. In an hour 
after this I returned to see how the packing was proceeding, and how 
my injunctions had been obeyed. ‘To my surprise and disgust, I saw 
my favourite pot again filled with nails and scrap-iron. My wrath 
knew no bonnds; and with more of the British lion in my voice and 
gestures than [ am in the habit of displaying, I hurled at the poor 
packer an amount of abuse which I should not like to see in print, 
When my wrath was somewhat exhausted, the poor man, whom j 
had so lavishly censured, said calmly, ‘ You woald not have me put 
them into the commoner articles, for if I did they would be scratched ; 
but this is the best lacquer and cannot scratch ?? I-am bound to say 
that he was right, and that I cannot now find any mark on my lovely 
spill which tells of the rough usage to which it was subjected.” 
Dr. Dresser revels in describing things like these, and in his 
minute accounts succeeds in deepening the impression, already 
so deep, of the boundless ingenuity of a people who, neverthe- 
less, have been unable to pass a self-fixed point, and whose 
artists now admire helplessly the wonderful work of centuries 
ago; while their native patrons are, without exception, anti- 
quarians, and estimate value almost entirely by antiquity. Many 
of these artists, however, only lack inducement to display 
originality, and we suspect that the English porcelain-makers 
might obtain from some of them valuable secrets as to methods 
of glazing. Dr. Dresser mentions the very curious fact that the 
Chinese probably, and the Japanese certainly, derived much of 
their knowledge of pottery and porcelain from the Coreans, of 
whose arts Europeans as yet know nothing. 

Of the Japanese themselves, Dr. Dresser tells us little, except 
incidentally; but one of his experiences strangely illustrates 
that entire insensibility to suffering which so marks the races 
of the Far East. We do not remember an incident so conclusive 
as to the inner character of the Japanese :— 

“Resting on a large Cutané dish is a mat formed of rounds of 
glass held together by plaited threads, on which is a living fish with 
gills and mouth moving regularly : at its back rises a bank of white 
shreds resembling damp isinglass, but in reality a colourless sea-weed, 
while the fish itself rests on green aly. In front is a pile of small 
slices of raw fish garnished with aradiating tuft of variegated bamboo 
leaves. A portion of the raw fish from the pile in front of the living 
victim is now placed on a saucer and passed to one guest, and so 
with the rest, till the pile is consumed. Then, to my disgust, the 
serving-maid, not having enough in the pile for all, raised the skin 
of the upper side of the fish, which I now saw was already loose, and 
simply picked up slice after slice from the living creature, which, 
although alive, had been already carved; nay, even the pile of flesh 
already served consisted of the lower half of the creature’s body. 
There is a refinement of barbaric cruelty in al! this which contrasts 
strangely with the geniality and loving nature of the Japanese, for 
with consummate skill the fish has been so carved that no vital part 
has been touched ; the heart, the gills, the liver, and the stomach are 
left intact, while the damp alge on which the ‘ish rests suffice to 
keep the lungs in action. The miscrable object with lustrous eye 
looks upon us while we consume its own body ; and rarely is it given 
to any creature to put in a living presence at its own entombment ; 
but, if being eaten is to be buried, this most miserable of victims to 
man’s sensual pleasure actually enjoyed (?) that rarest of oppor- 
tunities. This cruelty is practised only by the rich.” 


METHOD IN ALMSGIVING.* 


To the thoughtful, the kindly, the rich, or the otherwise in- 
fluential, we commend the digest of facts and suggestions to be 
found in the pages before us. It may seem strange, but we 
think on strict investigation it will be found true, that with al! 
its boasted philanthropy and with its undoubted, if limited, spirit 
of earnest helpfulness, this is not an age of large giving. “ I have 
so many claims upon me, some one is always begging,” grumbles 
the well-to-do, possibly wealthy man, as he sips his coffee, anc 
throws the begging letter into the waste-paper basket; probably 
a rigid examination of his yearly expenditure would show, to 
his own surprise, hardly a ten-pound note expended on any one 
not directly connected with himself. We think it might be 
broadly stated that, if every man in England with an income 
over a thousand a year gave a tenth of his surplus to the com- 


* Method in Almsgiving. By M. W. Moggridge. London: John Murray. 188-.. 
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monweal, not a child need remain uneducated or unappren- 


teed. Workhouses would cease to be a necessity, and the Poor- 
law soon be obsolete; but these things are Utopian ; we have 
+o deal with things as they are, not with what might be done, 
-¢ fands that would rebuild London and endow five Oxfords 
were at our disposal. 

To-day, the grave question before us is—Are those of us who 
are awake to perceive the terrible condition of ‘Semi-pauperism, 
more than semi-barbarism, and terrible physical suffering in 
which a great mass of our population is plunged, doing wisely 
and well in our methods of dealing with these evils? It is now 
about twelve years (the flash of an instant in the life of a 
nation) since a few amongst us woke up to a sense that the in- 
Jiscriminate giving of shillings for the relief of life-long distress 
was not only an inadequate but an utterly evil mode of dealing 
with the question of human suffering; the loudest beggar got 
the most, but even he remained a beggar still; our giving had 
no healing, no remedial virtue init. But the tale needs no telling ; 
most of our readers are well aware how the Society for Organ- 
ising Charity and Repressing Mendicity took its rise, and not 
a few have watched and helped its widening growth. We have 
now its thirteenth annual report before us, and would earnestly 
commend its pages to all who have or can make the leisure to 
master its details; but seeing that life for most of us is busy, 
and this volume bulky, we would still more earnestly recom- 
mend to those anxious to help, Mr. Moggridge’s little work, 
which is really a complete digest of the bigger book. In the few 
remarks we have to make on the general principles and working 
of the Society we shall help ourselves from the two books in- 
discriminately. And first, we would call attention to one main 
explanatory statement in the general report. The compiler 
observes. ‘To organise is to bring into working relations with 
one another forces which, aiming at an identical object, have 
heen up to that time acting more or less independently. The 
identical object in the matter before us is right relief of the poor. 
The forces in independent action to effect this object have been 
as many as five: the Poor-law, the Magistrate, ecclesiastical 
bodies, benevolent institutions, private aid. These five sources 

f aid, says the compiler, were formerly hopélessly independent, 
and he gives as an illustration the possibility of a poor widow, 
say, in Marylebone, who, under such hopelessly independent 
action, might be the recipient of three-and-sixpence a week from 
the parish, a gift of 10s. from the Magistracy, be a pensioner of 
at least one church or chapel, be having free treatment ata 
hospital, soup-tickets at a kitchen, needlework from a society, 
and be at the same time in receipt of any amount of doles from 
private individuals, whose charities were unknown to each other. 
The present writer has known one case where an invalid was 
receiving dinners from seventeen different sources, while, pro- 
bably, sixteen neighbour invalids went supperless to bed. The 
action of the Charity Organisation Society, wherever it has been 
allowed fair-play, has changed all that, and done far more. It 
might seem at first glance that the typical widow in the hands 
ot the Society’s Committee would not be as well off as formerly ; 
but, if worthy, she would be more perincnently helped, by being 
placed in the way of getting her own livelihood. We give another 
typical case :—The father of a family, consisting of five children, 
two of them boys able to work, falls ill of some terrible and 
dangerous form of disease; he is unable to work, his wife’s time 
and strength are taken up in nursing, his savirgs spent in find- 
ing the means for the small luxuries which become necessaries 
in the hour of sickness. Under the old conditions, some clergy- 
man gives doles ef charity in the hour of extreme sickness, the 
haritable who happen to kiow send temporary relief ; but slowly 
and surely the whole case ends with parish aid, and the pauper- 
isation, which means too often the degradation, of a worthy 
family. Under the action of organised charity, such a case as 
this is otherwise met ; temporary, but sz ficient, assistance would 
be given; it would be the /wsiness of the agent to obtain, if pos- 
sible, good work for the boys, who in their turn could supply 
efficient help; medical aid would be procured, the aid of the 
right people to watch such a case through would be secured, and 
a whole worthy family be saved some of the most terrible mental 
as well as physical suffering which comes npon the poor. 


Tn his little manual for helpers, Mr. Moggridge mentions 
one difficulty which requires all the free-play of thought which 
san be brought to bear upon it. He says,—* All institutions 
soncerned with men and women in a state of compulsory idle- 
ness, whether penally or accidentally excluded from labour, have 
to consider whether it iv possible and desirable to provide work 








for these people. To the inexperienced philanthropist, there 
seems no possible question as to the distinct adyantages to be 
gained by giving employment of some kind, wherever employ- 
ment is needed; but longer and wider experience shows the 
subject to be one beset with difficulties, which need careful and 
accurate solution.” 

Among the many valuable practical suggestions given by Mr. 
Moggridge is one which may not, at first sight, seem as im- 
portant as it really is. It is to the effect that, although nothing 
should be spent unnecessarily on the mere machinery of the 
work, and though it is well that the whole work of the Com- 
mittee should, as far as possible, be without paid salaries, 
yet that the Committee must work with good instruments, and 
that for these the necessary price should not be grudged. Lor 
instance, one essential condition for the thorough usefulness of 
an organised Charity Committee is that their offices should con- 
sist of at least three rooms, so that there may always be a pos- 
sibility of securing for an applicant’s case that privacy of 
hearing which, in many instances, is so essential to the very 
life of help. One of the most perplexing questions which can 
come before the attention of any committee, or of any thought- 
ful human mind, is—What is to be done with “ chronie 
cases,” with forms of suffering, either from disease, wrong- 
doing, or any other circumstances which are in their nature 
hopeless, incurable ? Large sums are at the disposal of the 
Central Committee. Is it justified in using them for cases 
such as these? If any one thinks that question easy to answer, 
he is gifted with very small powers of imagination. We take it 
to be, on the whole, the most perplexing and most painful 
problem with which we can have to cope. It is one concerning 
which we are at least thankful to see the Charity Organisation 
Committees, when called upon to treat it as a practical question, 
take the most undeniably humane view. But organised charity 
means far more than has been yet attained. Machinery for the 
careful sifting of cases of distress it has (though we should like 
to see its paid agents for this work more often efficient, clear- 
headed gentlewomen; the post is one not easy to fill, but it is 
one for which son women are peculiarly fitted). Machinery 
for obtaining and supplying aid in cases of grievous need it has, 
—its whole system, for instance, for supplying loans appears to us 
admirable, and the work done in relation to convalescent homes, 
improved dwellings for the poor, and the exposure of impostnre 
is extensive; but no one, perhaps, would say more readily than 
the Central Committee, 


“The little done, doth vanish from the mind 
That forward sees how much remains to do.” 


To us it appears that it remains to bring into united or organ- 
ised action all the existing charities of the kingdom. Broailly 
speaking, such charities, properly administered, would probably 
meet three-fourths of the needs of our indigent population, 
affording, if rightly used, the means, not of pauperising, but of 
raising it into a position of comparative independence. Organ- 
ised charity has already established relations with the Poor- 
law Guardians. This is greatly owing to Mr. Goschen’s admir- 
able suggestions on the subject. The report before us states that 
at present “the relieving officer brings [we imagine this is far 
from sufficiently universal] to the notice of the Committee such 
applicants as he thinks a little temporary charity will keep trom 
tasting the bread of pauperism.” “ We (the Committee) refer 
to the Board such applicants as, after due investigation, seem to 
come specially within their province.” 

In many parishes the incumbents of church or chapel are 
working harmoniously and effectively with the Organised 
Charity Committee, themselves hardworking members of the 
same, but ecclesiastical fear of interference with patronage is not 
yet dead, and parochial doles still hinder the larger work; but it 
is into a closer relation with the working of the great charities 
of the country that we desire to see the central committees of 
organised charities brought. In the administration of such chari- 
ties,—of those great bequests (made between the suppression 
of the Monasteries and the end of the reign of Elizabeth), which 
have, in the increased value of land or through other causes, 
taken such unthought-of proportions; these are abuses, or at 
best non-uses, upon which we have no space to dwell, but which 
might, and, we think, should rightly come within the scope of 
the work we are commending. The seventh rule of the Charity 
Organisation Society is, “To afford the public at large informa- 
tion regarding the objects and mode of working of existing 
charities.” In this direction much remains to be done. Too 
white a light cannot be thrown on the subject, and the wider 
the interest excited, the hetter. 
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1t remains, to meet the common objection with which the pages 
before us not inadequately deal, but which is one those who would 
commend organised charity meet at every turn. The man who 
cannot refuse sixpence to a beggar, but who never gave half an 
hour’s thought to the beggar’s home in his life, invariably suggests 
that all this organised charity is “hard,’’ has “no bowels of 
compassion in it.” Why not? Is the surgeon less tender in 
proportion as his skill is great, his knowledge accurate? Or, 
under subtler conditions, is any being less tender to the man or 
to the woman for whom he takes trouble? The whole notion is 
a popular fallacy; all systems, as systems, however perfect, are 
lifeless, till worked out by human agency. The agents, being 
human, will differ, whethet they be members of an organised 
charity committee or the almoners of parochial gifts. In either 
case, they may or may not have the divine gift of insight and 
sympathy which alone can really reach another human heart, 
which alone does permanent work; but such gift, yoked to the 
powers conferred by a really able organisation, can accomplish 
far more definite, extensive, and extending good, than any 
isolated effort can possibly effect. 

A REAL FAIRY -TALE.* 

CruiksiANK’s adaptation of the familiar and beloved legends 
vf our childhood to moral, and especially teetotal, purposes still 
rankles in our memory as “an ancient tale of wrong.” The 
ill-judged expedient did no great harm; the magniticent im- 
possibility of Puss in Boots is uninjured by any trite “ morali- 
ties,” and our own Jack climbs his beanstalk and pounds away, 
undecorated by the Blue Ribbon Society, at the real giant, who 
was not Gin at all, but Fee Faw Fum. Allegorical giants are 
very well in Bunyan; Pope, Pagan, and Despair make a mighty 
pretty group, under the wonderful handling of the “illuminated” 
tinker; but we do not want them in fairyland. One evil result 
of Cruikshank’s enlistment of the elfin powers in his righteous 
crusade against the Bottle, has been to inspire us with distrust 
of modern fairy-tales, to lead us to suspect the intrusion of 
mere reason into what ought to be the reaim of pure imagi- 
uation, the lurking cod-liver oil, wholesome, but horrid, under 
the amber deceptiveness of the genial ginger-wine. That the 
Wonderland of Alice should turn out to be Dreamland was a 
little shock, followed instantly, of course, by grateful recognition 
of masterly incongruity, beyond the hopes of John-a-Dreams 
himself; but we should like a real Wonderland, all the same, a 
Wonderland that no one comes out of, into a world of copy, 
proofs, publication-day, post-hour, and letters to the Editor 
about ‘T'weedledum and 'T'weedledee. To have firmly believed 
in fairies and been well up in fairy-lore is to have a great source 
of enjoyment still left to one, when most things real have lost 
their savour, for such a believer will have loved the glories of 
romance at all stages of life. There still lives an old lady who, 
in her childhood, was in the constant habit of going out at 
night, patient in hope, to watch for “the good people” at a 
famous “ fairy-ring” near her home; and it is very pleasant 
now to hear her talk of “Sir Walter’s ’ novels, as none of our 
hard-headed time will ever talk of any one’s; as though, in her 
youth, she had known the “ Desdichado,” trembled at Norna of 
the Fitful Head, shared the sorrows of Minna and Brenda, and 
been deeply in love with the Master of Ravenswood. Needless 
to say she is a staunch Cavalier, “holds for the King,” regards 
the Monastery and the Abbot as indisputable history, and could 
pass an examination in the The Fortunes of Nigel and Peveril 
of the Peal. She loves Byron, too, and especially his Conrad, 
has a heavenly vision of Medora in her mind’s eye, and thinks a 
corsair can’t possibly have been as bad as a pirate. Only, to be 
sure, Clement Cleveland was a pirate—that’s a puzzler—but n¢ 
matter ; the “ one virtue” of a constant love, to which profes- 
sional beauties would have laid siege in vain, atones for a 
“thousand crimes.’’ Weare not sure, indeed, that she does not 
believe the crimes were merely put in for the sake of the rhyme. 

Into this train of thought we have been led by the perusal of 
a real fairy-tale, a story of the good old kind, without any moral 
in it, free from the freezing touch of reason, rich in fantasy, 
and which not only leaves off with the incomparable happiness 
of fairyland, but boldly declares that “the end of such a wonder- 
ful beginning can only be described by a fairy.” This is as it 
ought to be; here is no waking-up for child readers to a world 
of reality, in which good little girls learn lessons, do sums, 
and speak French genteelly in school hours. A thorough-going, 





* Eljie under the Sea, and other Stories. By L, E, P. Illustrated by Mary Sharp. 
London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, 





enna a 
persuasive, indeed convincing, charming, fanciful, lavish fairy 
tale ;—with a wedding in it, of course, but what a wedding ! Only 
Queen Gulnare, of The Arabian Nights, can ever have had such 
a wedding. This is how it ended :— 

“The wedding over, they drove back on the sands by the sea. The 
bells on the white horses’ necks tinkled gaily. A grand choir of 
birds performed with their throats a glorious wedding-marel 
composed by them for the occasion. Suddenly, Elfie called 
out, ‘Oh, oh, there are the fish again!’ And there in the sea were 
nothing but fishes’ heads, big heads and little heads, flat heads and 
sharp heads, long mouths and broad mouths, merry mouths and grave 
mouths, big round eyes, little round eyes, green eyes and yellow 
eyes, crowded together, grinning and staring and gasping. Each fish 
threw out of its mouth a large, white pearl at the brides as they passed 
and the princes’ black footmen with the big silver buttons filled ri 
large bags full. ‘This, of course, is the rice !’ said Elfie. Something 
like a great, black, sea-weed bag was thrown at each of the brides. 
Bursting at the blow, delicious sea bonbons fell into their laps. ‘ Ha, 
ha!’ cried Elfie, ‘this, of course, is the shoe!’ and with a laugh she 
popped a bonbon into her bridegroom’s mouth. With their laps full 
of golden eggs, dropped by the sea-gulls as they whirred and cawed 
over their heads, the brides and bridegrooms agreed that, even in the 
days when fairies reigned in the land, there had been no such mag. 
nificent weddings as theirs. ‘And so uncommon, too!’ cried the 
bridesmaids. And all the people shouted out, delighted, ‘So very 
uncommon !’” ‘ 
No one who does not know how beautiful fishes in water are 
can properly enjoy this charming story of a lovely child who 
sank into the summer sea in pursuit of her own image, and 
there met with amazing adventures among the mermen, the 
mermaidens, and the merboys. We congratulate the author 
very specially on this latter delightful invention. With the 
sense of the exquisite colour, the inimitable grace and swiftness, 
and the curious variety of expression among fishes—ranging 
from the darting voracity of the shark tribe to the gliding and 
basking fur wiente of the flounder, a kind of Spanish caballero 
amoung fishes, with a filmy bit of weed for the inevitable cigar— 
the story of Elfie is quite fascinating. The whole idea is grace- 
ful, fantastical, and attractive; the King of the Fishes is a 
most imposing potentate, and Elfie’s own particular mer- 
maiden is just the sort of person with whom it would be 
pleasant to make excursions on “the deep’s untrampled shore,” 
and pull the “green and purple seaweed” in an impossible 
security. One cannot read the beautiful story of Elfie wider 
the Sea without thinking of how great a pleasure it must have 
been to write it; to let everything real, likely, possible, suffer a 
sea change, and plunge among the wonders of the great deep 
with an utter disregard of science, oblivious of the ‘ Challenger,’ 
and provided with one’s own sunshine. The Court scenes are 
particularly delightful; the whales, with interlocked tails, on 
guard at the palace, flopping heavily between the great pillars, 
and the two princely salmon, who talk politics and Court gossip 
on a crimson seaweed ottoman, and get out of the way when the 
ing-fish wakes up “ cross,” are charming new acquaintances. 
he idea of the “child of earth, with the golden hair,” 
carried away to consort with Mer-people is as old as Hylas, 
at least, but it has not, to our knowledge, been so poeti- 
cally and convincingly treated. Only the most odious of 
modern children, one of those horrid little monsters who are 
getting their deserts in Mr. Wilkie Collins’s new novel, Heart 
and Science, could question the reality of Elfie’s adventures, or 
fail to be enchanted with her history. The story of the child 
stolen by the fairies is usually a sad one, as, for instauce, in 
Mr. Allingham’s early and charming verses, “ The Fairies. 
in his volume of Day and Night Sougs :— 

“ They stole little Bridget 

For seven years long ; 

When she came down again 

Her friends were all gone. 

They took her lightly back, 

Between the night and morrow ; 

They thought she was fast asleep, 

But she was dead with sorrow. 

They have kept her ever since, 

Deep within the lakes, 

On a bed of flag-leaves, 

Watching till she wakes.’ 
Here is no stealing, no sad return, no lapse of time, with its 
terrors; nothing but bright fancies, the happiest chances, and 
& company as gay as that of which also Mr. Allingham sings,— 

‘Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together : 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather.” 

Once more, Elfie under the Sea is a real fairy-tale; we cannot 
say better for it than that, for it means one of those good things 
for which we have almost ceased to hope. The author’s other 
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stories are also excellent, especially one called “ Birdie Ella,” 
which tells how, at her own wish, a little girl was changed into 
a bird, and feeling her wing-power, said:—‘‘I feel as if I were 
the whole world, and the whole world were me.” There is a 
touch of sadness in this story, when the bird hovers about the 
mourning parents of the lost little girl; but it is, nevertheless, 
areal and a charming fairy-tale. 





“NATURE AT HOME.’* 
T'o the English public, who chiefly know M. Théophile Gautier 
in his double capacity of poet and novelist, the present work 
will cause some surprise. There is little of the author of 
Mademoiselle de Mawpin and the Contes et Nouvelles in the 
pleasantly-written text of these pages; and it is only here and 
there that M. Gautier’s poetic instinct peeps out from amidst his 
translator’s prose. Let us, however, say at once that, whoever 
theunknown translator may be (his name is not on the title-page), 
he has done his work well and clearly. It was by no means 
an easy task to translate so fanciful a writer as Cautier, 
without rendering him either ridiculous or stilted; but this 
has been accomplished, and though much of the delicate 
beauty of the original language has been inevitably lost, the 
total result is full of merit. The book is a curious one,—made 
up, we should fancy, rather than written, a republication 
possibly of casual notes or detached sketches, which have been 
originally written for some serial publication. It is divided 
into various chapters, by headings of somewhat fanciful 
phraseology, such as “ Nature Indulges in Reverie,” ‘“ Nature 
Provides a Breakfast,” “ Nature Dismisses her Guests,” and so 
on, till most of the ordinary phases of woodland life have been 
lightly touched upon. We say woodland life, for Nature, as 
explained in this treatise, means always and only, the nature 
of the forest. And it is with the forest and its inhabitants that 
all the numerous illustrations are concerned. Whether the text 
was written to the illustrations or the illustrations to the text, 
who can say ? but the probability, considering the worth of M. 
Gautier’s name, is in favour of the latter view. However, there 
are numbers of plates, both of full and double-page size; and 
the book is evidently designed to rely for its attractiveness on 
these. They have been designed by a certain Karl Bodmer, and 
show all that knowledge of the technical parts of drawing, and 
that ignorance of all the more imaginative portions, which are 
so frequently found in the work of German artists. 
drawings are chiefly concerned with landscapes, in which 
trees, ferns, and water, thick undergrowth, and over-hang- 
ing leaves, form the foreground of the picture; whilst 
the background is an _ indistinct of boughs and 
foliage. We are thus particular in describing the char- 
acter of these illustrations, because we wish to point out the 
reason why we consider them to be of little interest, and, 
perhaps, even less merit. The one and only thing which can 
redeem from monotony illustrations of such a character, from 
which, that is to say, all the human interest in landscape is un- 
avoidably absent, is that whatever forms of natural things 
are dealt with, should be delineated with the utmost delicacy, 
and, if we may use the word, sympathy. ‘The reason of this is 
a very simple one. ‘Treatment of the kind which we have 
described, enables the artist to give, and the spectator to feel, an 
almost personal individuality in each little natural fact. As 
Ruskin pointed out very beautifully in the Modern Painters, 
and, indeed, in more than one of his later books, the feelings of 
fellowship can be aroused to no small extent even in relation to 
inanimate things, if we can only connect them with ourselves 
by some fibre of sympathy; and even the rough boss of an oak’s 
trunk has an almost personal meaning for us, if we regard it, as 
George Eliot once said, “as the unsteady movement of a trunk 
whose best limb is withered.” But if we fill our picture with 
nothing but generalised details, if we subtract from each leaf 
and bough the special character that nature and circumstance 
have created for it, then our design becomes merely an abstrac- 
tion of certain natural facts, and, like other abstractions, we 
pass it by coldly. The animals and birds in this work, are, 
upon the whole, treated in the same manner as the landscape, 
drawn, that is, with a certain mechanical dexterity, but 
nothing else; and it is notable that the manner of re- 
production which has been employed for the larger plates 
intensifies this defect. This method of illustration is, if 
we mistake not, one of the numerous processes of photo- 
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lithography, or photo-zincography, or some analogous process, 
and results in that spottiness and loss of delicate gradation, 
which is, in an artist’s eyes, very terrible. And here it is, per- 
haps, worth while to say a word in objection to the custom, 
which is growing habitual, of not specifying upon the title- 
page what manner of reproduction has been adopted for the 
illustrations given in the book. This, which was unnecessary a 
few years ago, when there were practically but two or three 
possible methods of book illustration, is at the present day, 
when there are scores, if not hundreds, absolutely essential. ‘To 
take a single instance, etchings can be reproduced now by photo- 
graphy with such likeness to the real thing, that except in the 
loss of certain artistic qualities little likely to be noted by an 
intending purchaser, they are absolutely identical. It is 
not impossible, now-a-days, to find books in which these 
photographie reproductions are made to do duty for the 
originals, to the great loss of their unfortunate possessor, who 
in a few years will probably discover for himself the cheat by 
the fading of the photograph, and who in any case is burdened 
with an article which has scarcely any appreciable money value. 

The only way to give any idea of the peculiar flavour of this 
book is by quotation, and the following is a fair sample of how 
M. Gautier (seen through the medium of an English translation) 
looks at Nature. The subject is frogs. 

“ Frogs have the honour to have inspired the theme of many great 
poets,—Homer, Aristophanes, La Fontaine. The first has sung their 
struggle with the rats in a burlesque epopee ; the second made them 
the choristers in one of his most biting comedies; the third entrusted 
to them the principal parts in several of his fables. They also 
appear in an old rural song, which we do not pretend to compare 
with the poetry of those divine masters, although it breathes a 
certain sentiment of imitative harmony by which the ear is soothed. 
We once heard it in a remote little village, where we used to spend 
our holidays, sung by a rustic Fate, who was spinning on the 
threshold of her house; and the air harmonised with the unceasin 
bass of the wheel, to which the tapping of the spinner’s foot gave a 
well marked rhythm. These were the words :— 





‘ Rain, rain, soak, soak,— 

Hear the frogs croak! 

The frog has made his nest 

In the stable with our sheep. 

Our ewes are sick, 

Our lambs come quick.’ 
We do not know why these lines, which end in more or less imperfect 
assonants, strike us as savouring of witchcraft, and impart tle sense 
of an incantation. They sound in our ear like rain-drops pattering 
against the window-pane, or trickling from leaf to leaf, or running 
spray-like down the sloping roofs. They make a monotonous, rip- 
pling noise, like water falling into water, and give you a sensation of 
cold dampness, the dominant theme of which is frogs. It is at once 
a prognostic and study of rustic hygiene, such as is made by 
shepherds, who are always occupied with astrology and medicine, 
and are at heart something of sorcerers. If you are imprudent 
enough to allow yourself to be caught once by the fateful hamming of 
this rainy sing-song, you can never again escape it; you go on mur- 
muring mechanically, ‘ Rain, rain, soak, soak,’ from morning till 
night, to the great inconvenience of your friends; unless, indeed, 
they, too, should be under the same influence, and join you in the 
chorus. Then the ‘saw has all its teeth,’ as they say in workshop 
slang.” 
This is a fair specimen, and no one who reads can, we think, 
help seeing both the main virtue and the main vice of the book, 
as far as its literary workmanship is concerned. It is just a 
little strained, as so much French domesticity is apt to be, or, at 
all events, is apt to seem to be, to an Englishman ; and it is un- 
doubtedly thin, almost filmy, in its substance. But it has that 
one inestimable quatity which is so rare in English writing of 
the present day,—the quality of style; and even through the 
translation this shines brightly, as “the first star over the 
tower” on a summer evening. It has, too, though it is thrown 
in so carelessly as to be scarcely noticed, a touch of the true 
critical faculty, which takes account of technique at the very 
time it reaches beyond it, and goes down into the artistic heart 
of the matter. 

Such as is this quotation, is the whole book, telling us little 
that is new, and perhaps not much that is strictly veracious ; 
but still, putting old things in a pleasantly and tenderly irre- 
levant manner, suggesting analogies which are, in a way, real, 
since they correspond to the artistic ideas, if not to the actual 
facts, of Nature, and throwing over the whole work just that 
touch of personal feeling which is so lacking in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. The book would have been more delightful as 
a simply-printed octavo volume, without its illustrations and 
cumbrous headings, &c. But even as it is, it comes as @ 
stranger to the ordinary natural-history writing of England, 
and as a stranger we give it welcome. 
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THE STATE TRIALS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

Ir is almost with surprise that we realise how numerous and 
how interesting have been the State Trials comprised within 
our own century, what troubles and what romances chequered 
that century’s earlier years, and how strangely different is the 
England of Queen Victoria from the England of King 
George III. The volumes before us, dealing with the years 
from 1800 to 1823, chronicle the execution of very nearly sixty 
persons for high treason, and contain, moreover, accounts of 
the Berkeley-peerage fraud, and the trial of Queen Caroline, so 
that they may fairly be called sensational ; indeed, it would be 
hard to put together in the same space a more exciting 
series of true stories. Unfortunately, the author’s manner 
is by no means so interesting as his matter; his style 
is cumbrous and dull, where it is not absolutely blunder- 
ing; and the excessively careless punctuation of the 
whole book adds greatly to the difficulty of reading it. Still, 
we repeat, the stories, though almost invariably painful, are 
too full of interest not to be worth the trouble of studying,—at 
any rate, for those who care to make themselves acquainted 
with the political history of their own country. 

Mr. Lathom Browne gives us the narratives of about twenty 
trials, six of which arose out of conspiracies against Govern- 
ment; Emmett’s rebellion, the Cato-Street conspiracy, and 
the Manchester riot are, perhaps, the best remembered of 
these, though from very different causes; while the others, 
Colonel Despard’s conspiracy, ithe Spa-Fields riot, and 
the Nottingham riot, are almost forgotten. If a man 
wished to preach a sermon on the text,—Quem Deus vult 
perdere, prius dementat, it seems to us that he could do 
nothing better than recite, one by one, the stories of conspira- 
tors. It may be true that a successful conspiracy is called a 
revolution—or, in other words, that every revolution has begun 
with a conspiracy—and it is possible that the leaders of these 
revolutions were not mad; but it is quite certain that the 
most notable fact common to abortive conspiracies, is the 
inconceivable credulity and imprudence of their plotters. 
Men not devoid of shrewdness, men with considerable ex- 
perience of the world, men of generous and cultivated minds, 
the moment they touch a political plot seem to be the readiest 
and blindest dupes imaginable. It is a most singular fact, 
but one fully supported by the history of Nineteenth-Century 
plots in England. 

No leader of a hopeless cause ever, perhaps, attracted truer 
personal regard and sympathy than Robert Emmett. He has 
something of the character of a hero of romance, and not unde- 
servedly, for there was nothing ignoble, nothing but what 
was generous and manly, in his nature. He would have 
pleaded guilty on his trial, if the letters written to him by the 
woman he loved might only have been kept from the public eye; 
that failing, he would have done it to save the lives of his fol- 
lowers. And to have pleaded guilty would have heen to 
acknowledge himself a rebel where he had hoped to be a 
liberator, and might still claim to be thought a martyr. 
But Emmett was little less insane than most other con- 
spirators. He provided arms, and a proclamation; he forgot 
men and organisation. When the “ rebellion” did break out, he 
was at the head of eighty followers, and had piled a quantity of 
pikes against the wall of Marshalsea Lane, to be taken thence 
by such of the Dublin mob as should choose to join him. Within 
an hour or two even the eighty had proved too insubordinate 
for their leader’s control, and he had been obliged to fly to the 
Wicklow Mountains. That the disorderly rabble whom Emmett’s 
pikes had armed should have had Dublin at their mercy long 
enough to commit at least five murders, and to terrify all the 
peaceable inhabitants, and should then have been routed by a few 
soldiers and police, acting without orders, seems almost incredible, 
until we are informed how “ Magistrates and Captains of Yeo- 
manry came to the Castle, and were told to prevent their men from 
assembling, lest they should increase the alarm, and because 
few had arms or ammunition...... There was not a cartridge 
in the Castle; the Ordnance had removed them all away.” 
Cobbett might well say of the authorities that they were 
“ surprised like a drunken sentinel on his post.” 

But if Emmett, an inexperienced youth, showed a singular 
ignorance of his own resources, his folly was far less remarkable 
than that of his countryman, Colonel Despard, executed for high 





* Narratives of State Trials in the Nineteenth Century. 2 vols. By G. Lathom 
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treason in London, in February, 1803. A soldier from his boy- 
hood, Despard had been the comrade and friend of Nelson 

earned his colonelcy by hard service, and was appointed English 
Superintendent at Honduras. There he quarrelled with the 
English settlers and was suspended, but after two years of wait. 
ing, was told there was no charge against him worth inquiry, and 
that in time he should have a fresh appointment. It is no great 
wonder if this irritating injustice somewhat changed his char. 
acter. Matters grew much worse when, on very shadowy 
suspicion of abetting the Irish Rebellion of ’98, he was thrown 
into prison. For three years he was moved from jail to jail, 
and at last released, rife for the crime of which he had been 
falsely accused. So far he carries all our sympathy with him; 
but now begins the strange part of his story. Haunting the 
lowest parts of London, he gathered round him a party—ludic. 
rously small, yet large enough to comprise at least one traitor— 
of soldiers and labouring men, and expounded to them plans for 
killing the King, seizing the Tower, and setting up an entirely 
new form of Government. ‘These meetings were apparently 
attended by anybody who chose, for only sixteen persons 
seem to have taken the oath, while thirty or forty were 
present at various times; and so complete a dupe of 
his scheme was Despard himself, that he appears to have 
really believed that these thirty or forty ignorant, unarmed, 
and penniless men were just on the eve of effecting a 
complete revolution in the whole state of the country. Of 
course, the spy betrayed him at the proper moment; three of 
his flock turned King’s evidence, and he and seven others were 
hanged and then beheaded, in front of Horsemonger-Lane Gaol. 

One of the most curious stories told in detail by Mr. Lathom 
Browne is that of Lord Berkeley’s marriage. The forgery of a 
marriage certificate is certainly not an unheard-of crime, but 
that a man, undoubtedly and legally married in 1796, should, 
in 1797, forge a certificate to prove that he had been married to 
the same woman in 1785, has an audacity about it which makes 
it more like the exploit of a villain in a novel than of a prosaic 
English nobleman. But an inconsistency only belonging to 
real human nature comes out, in the fact that Lord Berkeley, 
having, apparently, committed the forgery, and having sup- 
ported it by any number of assertions made to his friends, yet 
found it impossible to tell a lie on his honour as a Peer, and by 
that one sacrifice overthrew all the edifice he had so boldly and 
carefully raised. 

Leaving unnoticed very much that is interesting, we must 
return for a moment, before our space is quite exhausted, from 
the substance of the book under review to its manner. Slovenly 
and careless writing is one of the common faults of the day, 
but it is one that ought not to be excused. Why should any- 
body write such a sentence as the following P— 

“Brunt, onchis trial, who, after his counsel had concluded, had 
attacked the character of his apprentice on points which, if true, 
would have proved him a thief, but on none of which he had been 
asked a word on cross-examination, like the rest, said, what was in 
all probability the truth, that Edwards was the instigator.” 

Or this :— 

“ Saurin, the able, but too Protestant an Attorney-General for the 
new réginie.” 
Or, again :— 

“The Committee of the Stock Exchange have also permitted me 
to make use of the papers in their possession relating to the De 
Berenger frauds; whose secretary, Mr. Lieven——.” 

We are forced to echo, “ Whose secretary?” And we should 
also much like to have an explanation of what is meant by a 
“brilliant battle-cry.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—o~——_- 
ILLUSTRATED AND OTHER GIFT-BOOKS.—V. 

A pathetic interest attaches to a course of six lectures on Art and the 
Formation of Taste (Maemillan), Miss Lucy Crane, the authoress, an 
accomplished member of a gifted family, having died of heart disease 
in the spring of this year, after having delivered them with much 
acceptance in the North of England and elsewhere. There is nothing 
ambitious in these lectures, and indeed they were intended mainly to 
awaken in the minds of ordinary people the sense of art which exists 
everywhere, though it may be dormant, Miss Crane holding and 
acting up to the sound opinion that art “is not merely a 
costly exotic, only cultivated by the wealthy few, and intended to 
please a narrow circle of highly refined people; not this, but a 
blossoming of the universal nature of man, a natural ontcome 
of every age, every stage of civilisation, every condition in 
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life.’ Yet people who are familiar with the works of Mr. 
Raskin, Mr. Symonds, Mr. Pater, and Mr. Poynter may learn not 


a little, while plain and unitiated folks are sure to learn a great deal, 
from this excellent volume. Miss Crane is a very good counsellor as 
to the domestically and socially important departments of art, house 
decoration, and dress. We can recommend her remarks under these 
heads, which begin (p. 113) thus sensibly, “ The principles which will 
be found safe guides, both in house decoration and dress, may be 
arranged under five heads, analogy, contrast, variety, delicacy, repeti- 
tion”? Miss Crane has further no exaggerated enthusiasms, unless it 
be considered one of such to represent Mr. Purne Jonesas “a painter 
who really treads in the same glorious path as the great masters.” 
The illustrations of this volume, by Thomas and Walter Crane, are 
very tasteful——Although there is a good deal of sentimentalism 
and literary “fatty matter,’ more suitable for a magazine than for a 
book in Every-day Art (B. T. Batsford), by Lewis Foreman Day, 
there are other and more solid things in it. There are in particular 
nuggets of good sense and good taste in the chapters which bear the 
titles, “House and Home,” “ Pictures in the House,” and “ To Ladies 
end Amateurs.’———It is a very happy idea of Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus to publish an English edition of Dumas’ Art Annual, founded 
jn 1879, and in effect an illustrated record of all the art exhibitions of 
present year. Here we have 250 copies of the best works ex- 
ited in England, the Continent, and America, followed by critical 








notices of all the great exhibitions, signed by well-known critics, 
One volume, of moderate dimensions, is too small to contain the best 
of a year’s art—it would not be diflicult to name a hundred high- 
class English works of the year that have no place in this volume— 
and so the publishers intend in 1883 to issue two volumes, appearing 


respectively on June Ist and December Ist. This enterprise will 
probably be a successful one. This volume, crowded though it is, is 
very fascinating, and arranged on a good plan. 

It would be difficult to name a handsomer gift-book than the 
“artist’s edition”? of Mr. J. R. Wise’s The New Forest, its History and 
its Scenery (Henry Sotheran and Co.), with its handsome and, in this 
ease, peculiarly appropriate wooden boards, its exquisite paper and type, 
and its illustrations by Mr. Heywood Seymour and Mr. Walter Crane. 
It is twenty years since the first edition of this delightful book was 
published. The charm of the original, is, it is unnecessary to 
say, enhanced by the fresh illustrations which have been 
added. It should be taken to the New Forest itself, and there 
have its history, its science, and its topographical descriptions 
“well shaken’’ in the presence of Nature. We like Mr. Wise 
not least for his old-fashioned moralisings, such as this in 
connection with the whitewashing of Sopley Church :—‘‘ I know 
not why we, in these days, should think that God delights in 
iness. Our forefathers, at least, thought not so. It wou'd be 
wellif fora moment we would consider how He adorns His own house, 








eads the green arabesque of ivy over its walls, and brightens the 
roof with the silver rays of mosses, and crowns each buttress with 
the aureole of lichen.” These twenty years have not made Mr. 
Wise a pessimist. On the contrary, he holds that the love of natural 
scenery has spread during that time, attributing it “more especially 
to the direct interest in nature which the doctrine of evolution has 
aroused, and especially also to oar new school of political economists, 
who, above all men, have preached the too often forgotten trath that 
men cannot live by bread alone.” Is Mr. Ruskin, then, the political 
conomist referred to ? 
(Cassell and Co.) is beautifully printed and richly illustrated, 
aud will be the none the less appreciated that it is devoted 
exclusively to the British Isles. The method of the work may be 
inferred from the titles of some of the chapters, ‘‘ Windsor,” ‘‘ North 
Wales,” “The Dales of Derbyshire,” ‘“‘ Edinburgh and the South Low- 
lands,” “Treland,” and ‘‘ English Abbeysand Churches.” All things 
considered, however, insutlicient justice has been done to Scottish and 
Irish scenery, and room might have been made for more of the 
specialities of both by condensation. Thus Windsor and Eton, 
interesting as they are, might have been included in one chapter. 
The descriptive letter-press, the bulk of which is from the pen of 
Mr. T. G. Bonney, is all that could be desired.-——A handsome and pro- 
fasely illustrated edition of Mr. W. M. Thomson’s The Land and the 
Look (Nelson and Sons) would be a very appropriate gift for any 
one engaged in Sunday-school work or the like. The excellences 
of this guide to Central Palestine and Phoenicia are too well known to 
need mentioning in detail at this time of day. The Falls of Niagara, 
Gud other Famous Cataracts, by George W. Holley (Hodder and 
Stoughton), is a full account of the greatest cf the world’s cataracts ; 
indeed, the proportion of Mr. Holley’s description of Niagara to that 
of the “other famous cataracts’? suggests that of Falstaff's sack 
to his bread. Mr. Holley’s styleis peculiar, being a curious combina- 
tion of Baedeker and “The Stones of Venice.” Here is one of its 
blossoms,—“ The rapids are beautiful, the falls are grand; those are 
exhilarating, these are inspiring ; those are noisy, turbulent, fickle ; 
these are calm, resistless, inexorable.” It should be added, however, 
that this is a carefully prepared and very full description of Niagara 


The first volume of Picturesgue Europe 








in all its aspects, historical, scientific, and popular. By the way, bow 
comes it that the great cataract has not inspired one great, and 
hardly even one mediocre, line of poetry ? 

Aunt Judy’s Magazine. Volume for 1882. (Bogue.)—This is the 
first volume of a new series of Aunt Judy’s now well-known and 
favourite magazine. It commands such a list of good names as con- 
tributors, that we are not surprised to find it capital reading. Mrs. 
Ewing, Mrs. Molesworth, Miss Peard, Miss Flora Shaw, the Messrs. 
Gatty, and many other authors, honoured by Aunt Judy’s patronage 
and esteemed by her readers, have helped to make this volume 
particularly interesting. Of Mrs. Ewing’s opening story, “Daddy 
Darwin’s Dovecot,’ of Mrs. Molesworth’s “Blue Dwarfs,” of the 
fairy drama “ Srow-white,” &c., we spoke fully in our issues of 
November 19th and December 10th last year. Since that time, Mrs. 
Ewing has contributed a story so beautiful, so touching and so use- 
ful—and, as any who knows Mrs. Ewing might suppose, with 
its pathos not unrelieved by humour—that we cannot speak 
of it too highly; but we do not recommend any one, whose 
nerves are not very hard, to attempt, incautiously, the read- 
ing of it aloud. It is called “Laetus Sorte Mea’’—the little 
hero’s family motto—and is about a handsome, spirited, and 
clever s} boy, who becomes crippled by a sad accident 
all his courage to his aid, to carry out his ideal 
of a brave, manly life, as a sufferer instead of as a soldier— 
which had been his dream. How he does it we will not tell; but we 
will assure our readers that, without being strained or unreal, it is as 





and summons 


unique a picture of simple and child-like moral greatness as we have 
ever seen. Miss Flora Shaw—whose charming story of “ Hector’ 
the readers of Aunt Judy will not have forgotten—contributes the 
long story of the volume, “ Phyllis Browne,” and, as usual, her hero 
and heroine are uatural children, but very far from ordinary or 
common-place oues. The story is only too exciting, as there are too 
many painful scenes, and chapter xix. should have been omitted 
altogether; even the present grey-haired writer could not 
read it, but had to glance from paragraph to paragraph till the 
children were out of danger. Nor can we understand what Miss 
Shaw me to teach, when she makes her hero repent his 
edience, not because it is disobedience, but because 
the object of kis solicitude—the cause of that disobedience— 
proved unworthy. He has tried to save a poor wretch’s life, but the 
wretch proves a brute also, and our hero exclaims, “ Coward!” For 
this he has sacrificed a dear cousin, and he thinks if his father could 






wilful disol 





see him now he would cast him off, &>. The inference seems un- 
mistakeable,—if Le had known that the man was a cowardly brute, 
he would have left him to perish and rot in this black-hole; but, of 
ss Shaw coald not mean this. One other adverse criti- 
cism we have to make. Miss Shaw’s heroine uses live bait for her 





course, 3 





fishing, and teaches her little, seven-year old cousin to put a live 
gudgeon on his hook; he is mightily amused with its throes and 
antics till a large pike swallows it, and is, in its turn, caught and 
landed. And yet Miss Shaw’s sympathy with the struggling poor 
inspire the whole story, and little Katie—the miscreant’s daughter 
—is the most lovable and the most original character in it. 


The most notable paper in a good number of the Army and Nuvy 
Magazine is y Hook or Crook.’ It tells how an unscrupulous 
ne’er-do-wel!l, by personating the almost idiotic son of a very stupid 





and ultra-Tory peer, secures for him a commission and for himself 
a thousand pounds. Does the author, who signs himself “ Ignotus,” 
and who writes smartly, mean to say that some such fraud as this 
has actually been perpetrated ? If not, what moral does his story 
point 2 Articles on the Gatling gun and the armoured train are 
appropriate, though slight; and so is Major King Harman’s 
account of “The Afghan Campaign of 1878-1880.” “French claims 
on Madagascar” is a good summing-up ©: a bad case. 





MaGaziNes, Er’.—We have received the following for December : 
—The Magazine of Art, the illustrations in which are very fine.—Avt 
and Letters, the frontispiece and some of the engravings in which are 
very good.—Part 2 of Walford’s Greater London.—The Gentleman’> 
Magazine.—The Sanitary Record.—The Theatre.—Belgravia.—Time, 
containing the first part of a new tale, by Mr. J. Palgrave Simpson.— 
The Arivy and Navy Magazine.—The Nautical Magazin —Tinsley’s 
Magazine, in which new serial tales are commenced by Mrs. 
Lodge and Mr. H. G. Murray.—London Society—The Month.—The 
Lrish Monthly.—Cassell’s Magazine, which commences a new volume, 
—Chambers's Journal, which publishes another caution against the 
secret consumption of chloral.—All the Year Round.—Good Words.— 
The Sunday Mayazine.—The Leisure Hour.—The Sunday at Home.— 
St. Nicholas, one of the best numbers for children that have been 
issued this season.—Sword and Trowel.—The Ladies’ Gazette of 
Fashion.—A ican Journal of Mathematics.—The Atlantic Monthly. 
—Harper’s Monthly, a capitally illustrated number.— The China 
Review. 

More Cxetstuas Carps.—Messrs. Philipp Brothers, of Silk 
Street, London, seem to have “gone in” for Christmas and New- 
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year’s cards comparatively lately. 


design. 


pieces. 


It is simply astounding what 
can be produced by one firm in the way of variety of idea and 
The specimens of figure-pieces sent us by Messrs. Philipp 
are, when compared with those published by other firms already 
noticed in this journal, inferior to them in design and reproduction,— 
they are wanting in delicacy of detail and finish. 
hand, we may give the award to Messrs. Philipp for their flower- 
They have a greater variety, and their designs, which are 
well carried out, are bolder, and have more pictorial effect. 


On the other 
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the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for 
the teeth ever made ; it whitens and preserves tha 
| teeth, imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, s strength- 
ens the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to ‘the 
breath. Health depends in a great measure upon the 
soundness of the teeth, and all dentists will allow 
that neither washes nor paste can possibly be as effica. 
cious for polishing the teeth, and keeping them sound 

and white, as a pure and non-gritty tooth powder ; 
such Rowlands’ Odonto has alw ays proved itself tobe. 
Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 


“POSITIVE GOVERNMENT SECURITY. 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Tie most SIMPLE, SECURE, and EQUITABLE System of Life Assurance in 
Assurers before December Jlst, 1832, will rank for one year’s extra 


E.C. 





EW BOOK. 


Prosser (EK. B.), Fables for You, 16mo 
Ramsden (G@.), A Birthday Book, roy 8vo 


ile —_— & Hall) 2 
Riddell (J. H.), Weird Stories, er 8vo ... .. J. 


Log 






Roberts (6.), Poweinr Taw Or B00... -...5.0-6ssseres....0..06ssersnseneseoveree (Clowes) 2/6 
Sandford (K.), A Manual of Exutic Ferns, er 8v0 2.0... e eee eee Infield) 60 
School Life Fifty Years Ago, cr 8V0............:00:c: cceeeees .(Griffith & Farr un) 26 
Simeox (G. A.), History of L: atin Liter: ature, ‘Ke. »2% yo .....(tongmans) 52,0 
Tales of Modern Oxford, Cr 8V0 ...........0.cccesssceeesse sseuessseeeees T. F. Unwin) 6,0 
Taylor (G. M.), Lays of Lowly Service, a . (Morgan & Scott) 2/0 
Thirlwall (C.), Letters to a Friend, er 8vo ...... (Bentley) 6/0 





Thom (J. H.), Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ AC. K. Paul & Co. ) 76 
West (T. D.), The American Foundry Practice, er 8vo..... é (Spon) 10 6 
Whitworth, Churchman’s Almanac, for Eight Centuries. “OW, W. Gardner) 
Wilkinson (i. ), Sunny Lands and Seas, 8vo . ear 4 12 0 
Williams wineiee 8. F. tds Figure-skating, 1: 2mo . ernnoeay 3/0 





ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d per yard. 


HINDLEY’S 
| WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
C HINT ZES. C. HINDLEY and SONS, 


290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 


’S ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
NOVEL IDEAS IN 

A R - LADIES’ WINTER COSTUME 

AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 

FABRICS LIBERTY’S COLOURS. 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 

East India House, REGENT STREET, W. 


All PATTERNS POST FREE. | & Chesham House, 





LIBERTY’S = 








APOLLINARIS. 








“PURE, COOLING; and 
REFRESHING; deserves pre- 


ference over other mineral 
_ waters.”’—Dr. Lorinser, Im- 
perial Hos., Vienna. 
“THE QUEEN OF rATT 
ANNUAL SALE, 
TABLE WATERS.” 


eine 








| 
| 
| 
| 


T. PYM’S 
PICTURES from the POETS. Beautifully Printed 


in Chromo-lithozra-hy. Oblong paper boards, cloth back, 3s 6d, 

The very name of T. Pym should suflice as a voucher for the grace and the 
charm of the ‘ Pictures from the Poets.’ They are often extremely fantastic 
illustrations, generally of quaint fancies, by such poets as Herrick, in which the 
parts are played by most engaging children, For the most part the ideas are 
funny and frolicsome, as we see innocence disporting itself in unstudied attitudes ; 
but there is pathos in some of the studies and saduess in others—as in the small 
Savoyard’s return home, when the boy is embracing his little sister; and in the 
ragged match-child of the town, a melancholy contrast to the rosy country 
children, weaving wreaths and dai -chains, among the meadows and the 
flowers.’’—Times, 














4to, cloth, 2s; paper, 1s. 
MORE OUTLINES for the LITTLE ONES to 
COLOUR. By T. Pym. 

This picture-book is printed in sepia ink on tinted paper, specia'ly made for the 
purpose. 

Imperiul 8vo, cloth, 23; paper, 1s. 
HAPPY SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 

‘* Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. improve on the educational idea, 
which is at the root of the Kindergarten system, of making children help to teach 
themse lvyes in their amusements. In ‘ Happy Sunday Afternoons for Little 
Ones,’ this firm, so pleasantly associated with a long history of juvenile recrea- 
tion, supplies the means of self-improvement by a series of simple Bible outlines, 
to colour and to write about, either from memory 'y or by reference to the Scrip- 
tures themselves. ‘The subjects are indicated by sketches, and the questions 
what the Bible says about the lion, the lamp, the fig-tree, the camel, and so 
forth, are to be answered on pages left blank for the purpose.”’—Duily Telegraph. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ HONOR BRIGHT,” &e. 

ONE of a COVEY. By the Author of ‘ Honor 
Bright,” “ Left till Called For,” ‘ Peas-Blossom,’’ &. With numerous 
Illustrations by H. I. A, Mills. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt elges, 3s 6d. 

Miss C. A. JONES’S NEW BOOK, 

| FOUR LITTLE SIXES. A Story for Boys and 

Girls, With Illustrations, cloth boards, 1s 6d. 


Nineteenth Edition. 
The CHANGED CROSS. By the Hon. Mrs. C. 
Hoxsart. With Oatiine Llustratious by H. I, A. Mills. Square l6mo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 


WELLS G ARDNE R, DARTON, 
2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 


London : and CO., 











SOCIETY of PAINTE IS | 


SCHOOL, Pe “ALF -an-HOUR from LONDON.— 
A FAMILY HOME and cheerful Society for 


OYAL 
J ) in WATER-COLOURS. 

Tne TWENTY-FIRST WINTER nwecaagrse ged 
is NOW OPEN. 5Pall M: - East. From 10 till 5 
Admission, ls. Catalogue, 61 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Seeretary. 


"omega: COLLEGE. 


The Next Term commences on Friday, January 
26th. Entrance Examination January, 25th. 
For particulars, app'y to E. B, SCALLON, 
M.A., Secretary. 
N R. HERBERT WIL KINSON, MLA. 
Oxon., PREPARES BOYS between th e ages 
of 7 and 14 for the Public Scho Is, at 110r me Sc yuare, 
Bayswater, W. Prospectus sent on applic’ 


—_—_—_—- 


Esq., 








n. 
NEXT TERM will begin MONDAY, January 22nd, 


33, 





y 


- oe ORD HOUSE 


Shepperton, near London. 


HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, B.A. (E an, ~e 
C.C.C., Oxford), and MALCOL . HEARD, B.A 
(Clifton, and C.C.C., Oxfor}, late Assistant-Master at 


Sedbergh), PRE PARE BOYS for the Public Schools, 
—For Prospectus and References, anply to H. St. 
CLAIR FEILDEN, E:-q., Halliford., Middlesex, 

The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on January 25. 


ALTHAM HiO-UCSaie, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Misses CRAWFORD (Danghters of the late 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great ey 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS 
vi horough Education. Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references given. 














a Young Gentleman engaged in Town during the day. 
Unexceptionable references given and reqnuired.— 
Address *‘ VICAR,” care of Messrs Macmillan 
and Co., 29 Bedfur j Strect, Strand, W.C. 

[PSTAIRS and DOW NSTAIRS. 

By Miss THACKERAY, 

eas COUNCIL Of the MEfROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post pie 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rat: 
of 103 yer 100, on applica‘ion to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Sub-criptions and Donations towards t! 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERI®, and CO., 1 Pall Mail 
East, S.W. 
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sWICH GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Founded A.D. 1535, 
THE HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this 


School will be vacant at Easter next, by the 





“esi ‘on of the Rev. Dr. H. A. Holden (who has 
resigtthe office for 24 years); and the Governors are 


helt jus of APPOINTING a HEAD MASTER in his 


lace. 2 
The School has been recently reorganised under the 
Scheme of the Charity Commissioners for the Ad- 
ministration of the Ipswich Endowed Schools. 

The Head Master must be a Graduate of some Uni- 
versity in the United Kingdom. It is not necessary 
that he be in Holy Orders. He will receive a fixed 

early stipend of £150. He will have the occupation 
and use of the residence connected with the School, 
free of rent, and of tenant’s rates and taxes; but he 
will be liable for such internal repairs (in respect of 
the residence) as are usually borne by tenants, He will 
be entitled to a capitation payment (calculated on such 
a scale as may be fixed from time to time by the 
Governors) at the rate of not less than £4, nor more 
than £6 a year for each boy. He will be allowed to 
receive boarders, not excceding 40 in number (the 
tuition fees in respect of such boarders being payable 
to the Governors) ; the payments to be required from 
poarders, exclusive of tuition fees, not to exceed the 
annual rate of £60 for any boy. He will be required 
to provide the b arding-house furniture, plant, and 
fittings, and to pay for the water, lizhting, and fue’, 
so far as the same are consumed for the purposes of 
the boarders exclu-ively. He will be liable for the 
internal repairs of such parts of the schoo! premises 
as are appropriated to the use of boarders, and fur 
damage caused by boarders. 

The prem'ses appropriated to the School are in a 
healthy situation, near the outskirts of the Town. 
They consist of the Master’s residence, spacious school 
room, class rooms, dining hall, Assistant Master’s 
rooms, accommodation for 40 boarders, and a detached 
Chapel. There is also a cricket field adjoining con- 
taining 6 acres. The School is capable of providing 
for about 200 scholars (including the 40 boarders). 
The population of Ipswich is about 50,00 

The Master will be required to give personal atten- 
tion to the duties of the School, and shall not hold 
any benefice having the cure of souls, nor widertake 
any office or employment which in the opinion of the 
Governors may interfere with the proper performance 
of his duties as Head Master. The apy intment will 
be made and tha office wll be held in all respects 
subject to the provisions of the Scheme (copies of 
which Scheme can be procured from Mr. 8. H. Cowell, 
Stationer, Ipswich, at the price of Is exch). Applica- 
tions of Candidates and testimonials to be forwarded 
on or before the 9th day of January, 1883, to the 
undersigned, 

GEORGE J. NOTCUTT, 
Clerk to the Governors. 
Ipswich, 4th December, 1882. 


bets UNIVERSITY, MAN- 





























CHESTER.—The EXT#RNAL EXAMINER- 
SHIP in CLASSICS is now VACANT. Information 
as to the duties and conditions of the appointment, 
which will be for three ycars, may te obtained from 
the Registrar. Applications should be sent in on or 
before FEBRUARY Ist, 1853. 

J.G. GREENWOOD, Vice Chancellor. 
A. T. BENTLEY, Rezistrar. 


YOWLEY’S MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 

) ST. HELEN, LANCrer. 

HEAD MISTRESS for Girls’ School REQUIRED 
after Christmas Vacation. Fixed Stipend, £100 per 
annum, and £2 head-money yearly for ea:h girl. The 
Schools are constructe! to accommodate 109 girls. 
Applications with testimoni to be sent, not later 
than December 30th, to T. BREWIS, Eeq., Town Hall, 
S‘. Helens, from whom farther particulars may be 
ovtained. 

St. Helens, Deeemher 8th, 1832. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, ENTRANCE SCILOLARSHIPS, 
&e.—The BEACON, Sevenoaks—F. RITCHIE, M.A. 
(Oxon.), J. 8, NORMAN, M.A. (Cantab.). Special terms 
for Sons of Clergymen, 














| preston HIGH SCHOOL for 


GIRLS 


CHAIRMAN OF CouNncIL—The Ven, Archdeacon 
HORNBY. 

HEAD MISTRESS (Churechwoman) WANTED at 
Easter. Salary, £250, with capitation fee of £1 per 
pupil after the first 50. Present attendance, 117.— 
Apply, before January 10th, stating qualifications and 


Lanes, 
\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, _ introduced 
upwards of thirty-five years azo by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when strongly silver-plated, cannot be 
distinguished from Silver. With ordinary usage, this 
quality will wear twenty years. 
Best Quality, Strongly Fi’Ue or Bead or 


King’s 




















Plated. OldSilvr) Thread. ‘or Shell. 

2s. 4) £ 8.4) 2 sd: 

12 Table Forks .:........:..00..0000 110 0.2 10:2 590 
12 denies -110 0 2102 50 
12 Dessert Forks ...................1 2 0,1 90/1110 
12 Dessert Spoons..................1 2 01 901110 
12 Tea Spoons ..014 01001 20 





A SECOND QUALITY of Fiddle-Pattern Table 
Spoons or Forks, 23s per doz.; Dessert, 17s; Tea 
Spoons, 12s. 


CUTLERY WARRANTED. 





Handles Screwed or Rivetted. Table | Dessert) Carvers 
Blades of the finest Steel. Knives | Kuives per pair 
a s. a xs. dd 

3}-in. Ivory Handles...perdoz)/ 15 0} 11 0 7 O 
32-in, do. do... ‘ a 1B O} lt O 7 6 
3j-in do, do., to balance co. 200/15 0, 7 O 
lOO GOO 1.2.5 1dnzeuses do. 23.0) 16 0 8 0 
4-in. do. do. do. ......... GO. 26 0; 20 0 8 0 
{-in. do. fine do. do. ... do. 34 0} 24 0); 10 6 
f-in. do. extra large do. do. 38 0/28 O| 11 6 
4-in. do. do., African... do. 42 0;33 0/)1 0 

Samples at above rates Post Free. 

SPA pAIMA . 
PRESENTS in 


( {ELRISTMAS 
) ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, Ke. 
Biscuit Boxes.. Electro Silver, from 86 to £5 10s. 
Sutter Coolers do. co. 6 to £3 3s. 
Cake Baskets.. do. do. 250 to £6 Os. 
Claret Jugs ... do. do. 180 to £4 &s, 
Cruet Frame do. dy. 120 to £10 10s, 
Dessert Knives 
and Forks ... Ivory Handles... 54 0 for 12 pairs 
Do. dv. Pearl Handles......... 78/0 for 12 pairs 
Fish Cirvers... in case .. : P 15,0 per pair, 
Meat Carvers, Ivory or Stag 
Steel, &e. Handles, in case, 
TOO: ..0sss ee . 25.0 per set. 








Fish Knives 
and Forks ... 

Flower & Fruit 
Stands . Electro Silver, from 500 

Teapots ... Electro Silver, from 150 to £5 5s. 

Toast Racks... Electro Silver, from 8/0 to 3v,0. 

Clocks, in great 
variety trom 


Per dozen pairs ...... 78/0. 


avechaséesaneness wocsaccs 0/0 10a 
s, Inkstands, Silver-plated Nut 
s, in eases, Salt-cellars, in cases, Dishes, with 
revolving covers, Ezg Frames, Servictte Rings, in 
cases, Xe. 

Ouk Cases, with Knives, Forks, Spoons, in com- 
plete sets. A great variety ready fitted up. 

Doulton Ware, Hot-water Jugs, Biscuit Boxes, Salad 
Bowls. 

CARRIAGE PAID to any Railway Station. 


W! LLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
‘ENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


88 date 59) Oxford Street, W., &e. 

CATALOGUES CONTAINING 850 ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, POST-FREEL, 

COLZA OTL, Best iP a 33 Be 

KEROSINE ditto, pure water white Is 4 




















1 per gallon. 
1 ” 


EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 1881. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 


next division. 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 


sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to | H. Weston Eve, Esq.,M A. B. 


participate in future Bonus. 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of ‘Institute ”’ 
Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Ion. the Earl Cairns. 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chicf 


Justice of England. 
The Right Hon. the 
Bageallay. 


Lord 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. 


the assured. 


Justice 


J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


Surrender values. 


laims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 


The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C, 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


o 


enclosing testimonials, to Rev. G@. STEELE, Preston, | 


Visiror—The LORD BISHOP of MANCHESTER, | 





| ONDON SCHOOL BOARD 
ELECTION, 1862. 
TO THE ELECTORS OF SOUTHWARK. 
LAD ES AND GENTLEMEN,—I come again to thank 
you most heartily and gratefully for the honour you 
have done me in placing me at the head of your repre- 
sentatives on the Schcol Board. You have done this 
for the second time in spite of political rancour, reli- 
gious bigotry, and the hostility of the London Press 


| arrayed against me; and it shall be my earnest en- 
| deavour to prove my sense cf your kindness by unceas- 





| 


Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to | 






ing devotion to the work with which you have entrusted 
me, and to remain, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Yours gratefully, 

HELEN TAYLOR. 


December, 1882, 


R OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
Ba COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines. 


This College has been recently placed on a new 
basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a training 
institution for those who purpose adopting the Civil- 
Engineering profession in India or elsewhere, are now 
offerel to all persons desirous of fullowing the course 
of study pursued there. 

A number of Students, not exceeding 60, will be 
admitted to the Colleze in September, 1883. Candi- 
dates for admission must, on Jaly Ist, 1883, be over 
17 and under 21 vears of age, and must give satisfae- 
tory proof of their having received a fair general 
education, 

The Secretary of State for India will offer 15 














Appointments in the Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment for competition among the Students entering 
the College in September, 1883, at the termination of 

* prescribed three years’ College course, that is, 





ier of 1886, The Secretary of State for 
further offer Two Appointments in the 
legraph Department among the same 
, after two years’ conrse of study, that is, in 





ence will be given to qualified candidates according 
tu dates of applic ition for admission. 
all further particulars, apply by letter only te 
‘retary, Public Works Devartment, India 
S.W.; or to the President, Royal Engineering 
e, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 
JULAND DANVERS, Secretary, 
Pablic Works Department. 


India Office, October 26th, 1882, 


( {LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL 
; GIRLS. 
PRESIDENT OF THE Council 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT : 
J. M. WILSON, MA, Head Master of 
Clifton College, 
Hirap Mistiarss :—Miss WOODS. 

The First Term of 1885 will begin on SATURDAY, 
January 2th. 

Application for admission may b> made to the 
Secretary, Miss CLARKE, at the School; or to the 
Hon. Secretary, Lieatenant-Colonel PEARS, No. 40 
Canynge Square, Clifton. 

Mrs. HAIGH, No. 77 Pembroke Road, is licensed by 
the Council to receive as Boarders Pupils attending 
the Scheol. 

For Terms and otker information, application 
should be made to Mrs. Haigh. 

A Preparatory (Kindergarten) Class has lately been 
added to the School. 


J ig COLLEGE HALL, for the 
RESIDENCE of WOMEN who are studyinglat 
University College, London, or at the London School 
licine for Women. The Hall has been opened 
y for the accommodation of Ten Students 
lace, Gordon Square, where it will be 
ed until sufficient funds have been subscribed 
for the ereetion of a larger building. Inthe hall now 
cpeved each student has a private room, and the whole 
cost of board and residence varies from 51 to 7é 
guineas for the Colleze Session cf thirty-three weeks. 
Applications from students of otuer institutions than 
those above mentioned will be considered by the Com- 
mittee. Full information may be obtained from the 
Principal, Mi-s Grove. 
EXEcuTIvVE COMMITTEE, 
The Countess of Airlie. Miss Grove. 
Mrs. Edward H. Busk, Miss Kilgour 

flon. Treasurer. C. 'T. Mitchel!, Esq., M.A. 
Miss Browne, Hon. Sec, Prof. Henry Morley, LL.D 
M. Browne. Mrs. Frederick Puliock, 
rthar Cohen. Miss 8. Prideaux. 

Edward Enfield. Mrs. Creom Robertson. 
imnuelson, Esq., M.P 
Prof. G. Carey Foster, Mrs. Sargant. 

F.R.S. 

Subscriptions and donations will be received and 
acknowledged by Mrs. Edward H. Busk, 44 Gordon 
Square, W.C. Cheques should be crossed Roberts, 
Lubbo:k, and Co, 

Ne ENHEIM COLLEGE, 
BY HEIDELBERG. — Head Master, Rev. F 
AKMITAGE, Ist-class Classical Tripos, lite Modern- 











FOR 


The Rey. 


au 


















Mrs 











Language Master at Clifton College; with Seven 
I nt Assistant-Masters, French and German 
Preparation for English Public Schools and Universi- 
tie:, Military Examinations, and for Commercial 
life. German spoken, English diet, large Cricket 


| ground and Fives Courts. References to Dean of 
Westminster, President of Trinity Uollege, Oxford, 
Head Masters of Clifton College, Bath College, 
Colonel Dunsterville, &. 


IGH SCHOOL, CHRISTCHURCH, 
_ NEW ZEALAND. The Head Master, THOMAS 
MILLER, M.A., late Fellow of Queen’s College, Cam. 








bridge, is FORMING a LIBRAKY for the SCHOOL. 
G of Books, Engravings, or Photographs will be 
t lly received, and may be sent to the care of 
F. RB, HORTON, Esq., University College School, 
Gover Street, Loudon, W.C 






EATS 


Se 
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R. PUSEY MEMORIAL FUND. 





SECOND LIST of SUBSCRIPTIONS paid or pro- 
mised up to Dec. 5th, 1882 :— 


Amount advertised on First List £5,583 2 0 


Rt. Rev. Bishop of Durbam ... se as 20 O'@ 
Rt. Rev. Bishop of Oxford ' 200 0 0 
Rt. Rev. Bishop of Derry and Raphoe $3 6 
Rt. Rev. Bishop of Brechin ... we Soe 
Rt. Rev. Bishop of Argyll and the Isles .. 5 5 0 
Rt. Rev. Bishop of — in five co ars 25 0 0 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Short... 200 0 
Rt. Rev. B'shop Abraham 5 0 





4 <a 

Rt. Rey. Bishop Hobhouse, in n two years . 110 0 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Tozer.. , 16. ae 
Very Rev. Dean of Durham 50 0 0 
Very Rev. Dean of York F 5 0 0 
Very Rev. Dean of Rochester... 20 0 0 
The Lord Vhancel'or ... 55800 O-8 
Right Hon. W. EF. Gladstone, M.P.... .. 100 0 0 
Venerable James Randall (the late)... aniet 
Venerable Archdeacon Palmer Ms ve 2008) 
Venerable Sir George Prevost, Bart. .. 50 0 0 

Venerable Archdeacon Sir Lov elace Stamer % 
: 5B 0 6 
Vv enerable Archdeacon Burne Ly si can ee OD 
Rev. Canon Heurtley ... ; ia sen AD Or DO 
Rev. Canon Ince... . a, a Br D 

Rev. Provost of Worcester Coll., Oxon, in 
five years . - 0 OO 0 9 
Rev. George Lew thwaite , mae ics DO OD 
Mr. Henry Wagner, 2nd sub... nee we 6s @ 
Rev. T. T. Carter ae ; sis we goo DD 
Rev. Canon Gregory : ao oe OD 
Major Basil Boothby, in five years ... .. 1010 0 
Rev. Dr. Baker, in five years... “is 3 0 0 
Rev. C. E. Brooke, in five years — wear OO OD) 
Mrs, Reed .. ial an wre? ®D 
Sir T, Dick Lander, Bart., in five years ... 20 0 0 
Mr. R. Denny U rlin : ; 335 ww a2 ee 
Mrs. R. Denny Urlin_... ak he soni de 
Mr. R. Douglas Horsfall i — ia Boe @ 
Rev. C. W. Fur-e ‘ sco. ee OR 
Rey. G. C. Berkeley, in three years s 3 3 6 
Rev. Edward Eyre é it doo: aoe Me aD 
Rey. R. J. Wilson bi one sas a 2 Ow 
Rev. Alfred Wigan ; ssi se, Or OD 
Rev. W. F. Hobs m, Ist sub. ... a ey S|) 
Rev. P. Reginald Egerton, in five yea ars 20 0 0 
From a Londin Curate : wee ‘ 10 0 0 
Mrs. Edmund Hobhonse i ‘ 6 ee ee 
Rey. A. Cecil Johnson , iP wae ae eae 
Miss O. S. Tyrwhitt Drake 5S ie? oe OOD 
Mr. A. Harford Pexrson, Ist sub. ... wee 2E OCG 
Rev. F. H. Murray ‘ ar .. 100 0 0 
Rey. R. 8. Hunt.. . “ a5, ee 2 
ev. H. M. Fletcher , -_ ‘ osx Oe 
Rey. E. Tield, in two years... — w- Wes 
Mr. G. J. Palmer ; 1010 0 


Rey. E. Leaton-Bienkins: »pp 

Rey. Hon. R. Adderley 

Rey. C. C. Adaims ; 
tev. D. C. O. Adams 


morte or 
wr 








Mis: Mary Smith 0 0 
Col. Majendie, C.B., in five yea ars 1 0 0 
tev. S. Arne tt ‘ r 2 @ 
Mr. H. G. Cheshire a oe 
Rev. Canon Burrows S DOD 
Miss Ellman 010 0 
»y, R. Milburn Blakiston 220 

s Steel 22 0 

. Francis Paget, in a years .. 100 0 06 

Mr. es Bertram ‘Corke, Ist sub. ats ' L i-@ 
sir Offey Wakeman, Bart. : 25) 0 0 
tev. Cecil Deedes, Ist sub. , 22 0 
Rt. Hon. J, G@. Hubbard, M.P. 100 0 0 
Rey. Sidney Phillips ‘ 11 0 
tev. J. Ind Smith 220 
Mr. J. M. Drew... ; 220 
Rey. G. H. Wilkinson 10 0 0 
Mr, F. H. Beaumont 50 0 
Rev. W. Law Hussey as . 2s 8 
Rev. T. A. Lacey, in five years ig . woo 
Rey. G. D. W. Ommanney 5 0 0 
Mr. John Liddon ; als . & 5 89 
Mrs. Sidney Lear yi wv oe O @ 
Rev. A. D. Waguer, in ‘four yoars om 100) -@ 0 
Lieut. “gd Olbideston Mitford pan . & 8 
Rey. G. S. Hodges ies a8 con a 
Rey. A. Lethbriieo i we oe ow 
Rey. T. Chamberlain, 1st sub. os 1 Heer 10°18 
tev. T. Burridge cas -_ sien ea 
Rey. J. Wy de ; ; oe na oa Bee 
Rev. G. D. Bourne ; ‘ ei , B88 
Rev. G. E. Watts ; : sn oe Oe 
Mr. Tho mas Somers Cocks ‘ snip nm Ss OO 
* Faith” ... ’ 2 sb vo 
Mr. W. H. Draper ‘ we . 010 0 
Mrs. George Ambrose ... sek 4 wae OO 
Mr. A. Riley - , sa nie iss > OR 
Rev. W. Borrow... aid : ws ae @ 3 
Anon, per Rev. Dr. Liddon x0 0 0 
Rev. J. Henly $38 
Rev. H. Deane ‘ 100 0 0 
3 . = 2 Od 

. a oo @ 

° 25 0 0 

ion, hear Hoskins avi me we ae SS 
Mr. G. L. Watson eee ose nee om oo 
Miss M. C. Keene abe aes ees ses: 20°80 8 
Sir Walter James, Bart. rs oe 50 0 0 
Mr. G. W. Hawkes ons one one 5 5 0 
a K. D. Cleaver eve ova ie 10 0 0 
Rey. Canon Tower = see _ 5 0 0 
Rev. T. P. Garnier ove eee ooo 5 00 
Rey. W. Worsley any one we co 2 Or. 8 
Rev. N. W. Gresley ses _ aoe ae Le 
Rev. W. Cotton Risley... o0e see wo 220 
Rev. H. H. Williams... eco ee a ae 
Rev. R. St. John Tyrrw! Litt | ove m » & ys 
Rev. W. Lock. one * see ow. 30 0 0 
Mr. Wyndham Payne en ose oon ow & 0 0 
Mr. Martin Sharp ove eee ove wo. 25 0 0 
Mr. A.A. Strickland ... one ove «- 1010 0 
Mr. Malcolm Tester 8 aon oe 
— R. B. Knatchbull- Hugessen 200 
. J. W. Ogle fe he § 50 
sa Ww. Bigg Wither : 220 
Mr. T. Gambier Parry .. 5 00 
Mr. W. A. Smith Masters . 1010 0 
Rey, Canon Churton, Ist sub..., > 6 0 





Rev. H.S. K. Bellairs .. i . £1 10 
Rev. W. Barker Drawbridge . ee as ee 
Rev, Canou Luckock ... : ws we 10 0 0 
Rev. Dr. Manning oe i Se ae 
Rey. Dr. Sanderson, in ‘two years “ > 40 8D 
Mr. James F. Cobb : . 10 0 0 
Hon. P. C. Glyn... ps va .105 0 0 
Rev. H.J.de Salis... as = .. 1010 0 
Miss Tower sock sa on ie a ee 
Miss H. Tower ... 500 
Mr. Herbert Barnard . 5 5 0 
Rev. G. R. Portal fed 55 0 
Rev, G. Cosby White, in n five years . 50 0 0 
Rev. C. Beresford Knox : 5 zi 8 
Rev. A. G. Livingstone, in five years 1210 0 
Mrs. A. G. Livingstone, in five — 1210 0 
Rev. W. Smith ... Peni ; 2 0 
Hon. Mrs, R. Bruce 25 0 
Rey. F. J. Ponsonby 10 0 
Mrs. Wyndham Baring 5 0 
Rev. L. Alison ; 5 0 
Mr. Wm. Bagster 2 0 


_ 
To 


Hon. Wilbraham Egerton, M.P. 


ocoooononwocoocr 
i 


Mr. P. A. Lefévre - 0 
Mr. Walter H. Silver . 20 0 
Mr. Richard Foster ver . 100 0 
Col. Bagnall ona ini are ae 0 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett. oe oes ooo 25 0 
Viscount Templetown, G.C. B. ane « Oo 0 
Sir Wm. Worsley, Bart. ooo ete 15 0 0 
Mr. John Walker 1000 0 0 
Rt. Hon. Sir R hert Phillimore, B art. 50 0 0 
Mr. James F. Lister = 155 ae Oe 
Rev. R. T. West. oes re a ss ee OG 
Mis ss G. West 5 0 0 


G. 8 ., in five years . 
Mr. Robert Stuart, in five years 
tev. L. H. Evans 


oa ae tet is 
Cwocou 
o 





Rev. Canon John Allen 1 
Mr. John Allen ... sa 25 0 0 
Rey. C. Burrough 220 
Rev. Hon. Robert Liddell 50 0 
Mr. Eldward Allen 25 0 0 
Yol. Haygarth ... 1 0 0 
Rev. H. R. Bramley 50 0 0 
Kev. John Rigaud 10 0 0 
Mrs. Henry Oxley 5 00 
Mr. J. 8. Scott Chad... 25 0 0 
Rey, Canon Rawlinson, in five e years 55 0 
Mr. Foster Alleyne 5 0 0 
Dr. Wickham Logg na 25 0 0 
Rev. Hon. H. Douglas... i 5.0 0 
Rev. Dr. Wood, in five years... 5 0 0 
Rev. W. H. L. Rusby ‘ 6 9 
Mr. R. Hesketh Jones... 220 
Mrs. Griffith a 3 3 0 
Rev. W. J. and Mrs. Frere, in five years 5 0 0 
Miss Williamina M. Me urtin - 5 00 
Mr. R. Zwilchenbart 25 0 0 
Mr. J. Harvey Simpson = 2 i 6 
Rev. John C. Weaver, in five years Bu. 5 0 0 
tev. Ernest W. and Mrs. Field LE & O 
Miss ee ate : 100 
V.R : : ose 100 
Mr. B. lice a Da @ 
Mr. N. Mackay 5560 
Rev. “Robert Helme... : 5.0 0 
Hon. C. L. Wood, in five years 103 0 0 
Sir P. Heywood, Bart.... ; 50 0 0 
Rev. Henry Ware 5 0 6 
Rev. W. M. Croome ss 
Rey. Canon C. Gray. ci ee a a) 
Mr. W. W. Knight, in tive ms ars . .. 100 0 0 
Rev. H. M. Villiers tou > ee 
Mr. A. Neubauer ; ee 220 
Rey. W. W. Wool'co smbe 2-0: 0 
Rev. G. Faussett ., si 22 0 
Mrs. G. Fa t 220 
Mr. C. T. C impion - ee 
Rev. J. G. Clutterbuck... 5 0 0 
Rev. W. H. Carrter 360 0 
Rev. H. A. Redpath i 
Rev. J. Dodd oe : s 1 00 
Mr. Edward Brnddell, in five years... 2110 0 
Mr. Justinian Pelly, in five years 10 0 0 
Rev. W. C. Plenderleath 20 
Anon : 1 0 


Mrs. F. F. Forster 
Rey. W. HE. Cleaver 
Major-General D. Hastings 
r, Benjamin b. Rogers 

s Lue y J. Bainbrizge 
Charles Tremenheere 
A. Tremenheere 
A Brother and Sister 
Rev. J. A. Bruce. 
A. and E. M. 
Miss Caroline L, W yatt | 







~ 


RUM RSS Ue eee IS isw oes 








Lord Bachford 50 0 0 
Mr. Hevry Barnett 1010 0 
tev. F. Palmer 5 0 
Mr. Edward Cheere 1 20 


Miss Julia Clarke 














Mr. F. W. Verney eas 0 0 
Offertory, Cuddes sdon ‘College, per Rev. 

c. W. |} — ; >» 11210 0 
Offertory Mi ary M: ugdalene, Paddington, 

per Rev. TR. . West... : 100 0 0 
Offertory, S. Paul’s, Baltimore, U.S.A., per 

Rev. J.'3. B. Hod: wes... a — eS 


£11,086 10 5 

N.DB.—In First List, Rev. H. A. Pickard—for £5 in 
five years, read £25 in five years, 

£50,000 asked for. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be paid at Messrs. se gh 8, 
37 Fleet Street, E.C., or the Old Bank, Oxford; 
will be received and acknowledged by W. G. 
Philiimore, 86 Eaton Place, $.W., Hon. Treasurer ; or 
J. W. B. Ri ddell, 65 Belgrave Road, S.W., Hon, Sec. 


Collecting-cards are issued on application. 





’ 

gr. ANDRE ws SCHOOL for GIRLS 

COMPANY, Limited, — ST. LEONARD’S 
SCHOOL, St. Andrews, N.B.—Head Mi-tress, Miss 
DOVE, Certiticated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge. —This School provides for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen a thorough edueation at a moderate 
cost. Honse Girls re-eived from the age of nine. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on January 19th. 











MMINHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 1836, 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Policies effected in the 
new Participating Class (Table B) before the closa of 
this year will particip te for two yeurs in the Division 
of Profits to be declired for the term ending 3ist 
December, 1833. 

FIRE RENEWAL PREMIUMS falling due at 
a should be paid within fifteen days there. 
rom 
OrricEs.—Liverpool, London, Manchester, Li eda, 

Bristol, Dublin, Glasgow, Edinburgh » Birmingham; 

and Newcastle. 

Prospectuses and forms of Proposal for Fire aud 
Life Insurarce and Annuities may be obtained at the 
Companie: Offices, or from any of its Agents, Appli- 
cations for Agencies i invited. 

London Offices —Cornhill and Charing Cro Cross. 

AssuRance AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL | Renee, 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALoyg, 

ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT Ska, 
ASSURANCE OF EmPLOYERS’ LIABILiTy, 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds, 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1, 000 10,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anv RESERVE, "2240 000. 
MopreraTE PREMIUMS, 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE Years 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, tha 


Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel bn eae ee Charing Cross, London, 
VILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


DHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombar rd 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Lo-s by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World, 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 


{OMMERCIAL UNION 

/ ASSURANCE COMPANY ee Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... va £2,501 
Capital Paid up .. 














Life Funds, in Speei al Trust for Life 
Policy holde rs, exceed we _ 733,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,090) 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
{UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES 
‘ Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
S.W.; Oxford Stre-t (corner of Vere Street), W. 





FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
LIFE, Established 1810. Specially low rates for 


young lives. Immediate Settlement 


of Claims. 


Large Bonuses, 


ive” 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK-=— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission char: zed for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Thre 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchan: ge, Divi 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 31st, 1880. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


Established 1837. .) 
Paid-up Capital ... va £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund = £830,000 \ 
Reserve Liab.lity of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throu: ia the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fi 

TELE GRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
Cvlonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received at this 
Office, for fixed periods, the present terms for which 
are 4 per cent. for one year or two years, and 4} per 
cent. per annum for three years and upwards. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buil lings, Lothbury, | London, E.C. C. 
1 LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, on the verge of the Atlantic, with the 
mild winter climate of western Devon. Rooms facing 
south, overlooking the Hotel gardens, specially fitted 
for winter use.—Apply to MANAGER, 


Gold Modal, Paris, 1878. _ First Award 
and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


S are made to ta? 


1881. Tes 
FRY’S P\RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
\ ew most delicious and yaluable 
_ article.”’—Standard. 
| PURE COCOA ONLY. | OT 
COCOA RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


“« Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1.C., F.0.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| FIFTEEN PRIZE "MEDALS, 
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BRAVATIS’ DIALYSED IRON. 
PURE IRON AND OXYGEN WITHOUT ACID. 


F E R 
BRAVAIS. 


LETTER FROM A Puysic1aAn to TWO Lonpon Hospitats.—‘ London, February 19th, 1877. 


« Bravais’ Dialysed Iron was introduced to my notice in September, 1875, by Dr. Gilbert, 
of Havre, and I have tried it extensively since. It is a solution of peroxide of iron, in the 
colloid form, has no acid reaction, and is the nearest approach known to the condition in which 
iron exists in the blood. Although a strong solution of iron, it has scarcely any taste, and is 
taken readily by children. It does not constipate, does not disturb the digestion or injure 
the teeth, and has all the good effects of iron, without its inconveniences. I think it an 
extremely valuable preparation.” 

SOLD by all the PRINCIPAL CHEMISTS and DRUGGISTS, 
in Bottles in portable Card Cases, prices 4s 6d and 3s each. 


The New Atmospheric Drop Measure affixed to the spare cork, and supplied in each case, 
obviates the necessity of ever opening the bottle when in use. 


N.B.—Pamphlet, with full instructions as to doses, &c., in each case. 
WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


A LL’ 
DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open th2 bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Whick are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Signature, thus— 
LEA and PERRINS. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


HAS BEEN THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL SAUCE 
FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 


READING |cocks’ READING SAUCE induces appetite, accelerates digestion, 
whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 


coc KS’ 
ORIGINAL 


| 
SAUCE. See Charles Cocks’ Signature on a white ground across the Reading Arms. 


| C(AHRISTMAS BOOKS.—Now ready, 
STEPHENS’ / aCOMPLETE LIST of the NEW FINE ART, 


WRITING & COPYING INKS. | Varvvsiti MEWAtNDERs, al onercaat erestly 
BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, ind SON; | Leicester Square, W.0. 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, : ee 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &c. 





i on LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
James’s Square, S.W. 


PRESIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 





STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtiined _ _ Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. : 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 


E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | <A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3'a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. allowed to country and ten to town members. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER | Catalogue, 1875, price 16s; to Members, 12s 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. : , 1 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. Prospectuses on application. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE, ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. ee 


dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


Supplement (1875-80), price 5s; to Members, 4s. 


GOOD TEETH. 
Use the delightful liquid Dentifrice and Mouth- 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S§ [icy fu bowen 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. | * ; ; 


—This is the only Oriental preparation that 
preserves the pearly whiteness of the teeth. Carriage 
AN - free, on receipt of Is 3d in stamps or postal ord 
ee a! ST., | H. SAWYER, 236 Holloway Road, London, N. 





—_—_____——- -| REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


TE EL PE TQ in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
S NS. and Skin Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, aod in- 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


RUPTURES. 

HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards gf 500 
medical men to be the most effective inventio# for the 
treatment of hernia. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandaze 
being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
sisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. <A descriptive circular, with testi- 
monials and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 

CO., Limited, 228 Piccadilly, London, (No Agents.) 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tur Great Remepy 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 








PRICE SIXPENCE. 


pores se MAGAZINE, 
E No. 3.—JANUARY, 
CoxTENTs. 

i THAN WaTER. By James Payn. Chapters 
0-13. 

A Cuat Anovut Cricket. By W. L. Murdoch, Cap- 
tain of the Eleven of Australian Cricketers in 1882. 

THe New PyGMa.ion, OR A ScuLtpror’s Guost. By 
A. Lang. 

AnouT SisterHoops. By the Author of “ John Hali- 

_ fax, Gentleman.” 

Some Pornts in American SPEECH AND CUSTOMS. 
eae “By Edward A. Freeman, LL.D. 

C.L. 


FRAUDULENT Guests. By James Payn. 
Tue Lapy's WALK: a STORY OF THE SEEN AND UNSEEN. 
(Concluded.) By Mrs. Oliphant. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. 


| tater neg MAGAZINE, No. 
B: 279, for JANUARY, price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

THE Wi1zArpv’s Son. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 7-9. 

Tue Story or a Littte Pic. By the Author of 
** John Halifax Gentleman.” 

AN ADVENTURE AT Petra. By the Honble. Sophia 
M. Palmer. 

THE CuristmMas Rose. By Hugh Macmillan. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. By Jas, Cotter Morison, 

Tue Disasrrous REsutts or Sospriety. By A. J. 
Wilson. 

PeTer Quince rn Ivary. By H. C. Hollway-Calthrop. 

OTromMan Poetry. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. By Edward A, Freeman, 
LL.D., D.C.L. 

MAcMILLAN and Co., London. 








NOTICE, 
Now ready, at all Booksellers, price Three Guineas. 


i aches ITY FAIR ALBUM, 
ltth SERIES, 1882. 
Containing the whole of the Portraits to the end 
of the Year (ineluding four extra Plates), toget>er 
with the Letter-press Notices relating thereto. 


** A portrait will not tell you all youwant 
to know about a man, but it throws impor- 
tant light upon his character and supplies 
a clue to much that might otherwise be 
dark and hidden, It is this which invests 
the admirable caricatures of Vanity Fate 
with a kind of historical value. They are 
an abstract or brief chronicle of the age— 
a necessary supplement to the Times and 
the news of the day.”—Suturday Review. 

“‘We know no modern collection of por- 
traits which makes the person studying 
them so rapidly and thoroughly acquainted 
with the personnel of our public men as 
that contained in the Vanity Farr ALBUM.” 
—Daily News, 

A Complete L'st of the Portriits contained in 
each S ries of Vanity Farr ALuum may be had free 
on application. 

“Vantiry Farr” Orrice, 12 Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W U. 


rANHE HEIR of LINNE: a Christmas 
Play for Young People. In Three Acts. See 
AUNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, 
price 61. 
London: BemroseE and Sons, 23 Old Bailey. 


RIZE ESSAY, AWARDED FIFTY 
GUINEAS. 

* The HISTORY of the ORIGIN of the DOCTRINE 
of the TRINITY in the CHRISTIAN CHURCH.” 
Bound in cloth, post free for 2s 6d, or Thirty penny 
stamps. 

Address, JOHN TOYE, Christian Life Office, 
281 Strand, London, W.C. 





Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
| R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treati-e on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Roper® 
G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstreda 
Street, Cavendish Squire, London, W. 
London: C. Mrrcuetn and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
D\ NVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


{HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing 

/ isso highly appreciated as a case of GRANT’S 
MORELLA CHEKKY BRANDY, which can be 
ordered of any Wine Merchant. Queen’s Quality, as 
supplied to Her Majesty, 42s per dozen; Sportsm-n’s 
special Quality, 503 per dozen.—Manufactarer, T. 
GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 





I OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—TuHe 
FEMALE'S Friexnp.—So soon as the human 
| functions are disordered, they should be rectified. It 
is a hopeless delusion to leave the malady to its own 
course. A few appropriate doses of Holloway’s Pills 
at particular periods will prevent mary a serious ill- 
ness. They arrest all morbid influences, and pre,ent 
disease from extending and affecting more distant 
organs. ‘Tuaeir primary action is upon the blood, 
stomach, liver, kidneys, anid abd minal or pelvic 
viscera. Their seconlary action strengthens the 
nervous centres. No drug can beat onceso harmless, 
yet so antagonistic to disorders affecting the female 
sex. The most perfect reliance may be placed upon 
thir purifying, regulating, and renovating virtues, 
They may be safely taken by females of all ages, 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 














The Winter Exhibition of the Grosvenor Gallery is now Open with a 
Collection of the Works of L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A,, 
And the Landscapes of the Late CECIL LAWSON. 


Admission, One Shilling.  Scason Tickets, Five Shillings. 








13 Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. READY on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 20ru rysr. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
seats THE ARGOSY, FOR JANUARY. 


With the Connaught Rangers, in CONTENTS. 

QUARTERS, (CAMP, and on LEAVE. By | 1, WINIFRED POWER. A New Illustrated Serial Story. Chap. I. The HATHERLEYS. 

“ Griffin, Ahoy!’ 8vo, with Titastestions, “ay i II. DISCOVERIES.—Chap. III. The WILL. Ilustrated by M. Etten } 
“DWARDS. 
Court Life Below Stairs; ov, | 2. the CHRISTMAS ANGELS. 

London under the First Georges, 17141700. By | 3. The EBONY BOX. By Jounxy Lupiow. 

Si, 2s. mae | 4, An OLD RHYME. 

: . The CRUIZE of the RESERVE SQUADRON. By Cuanizs W. Woop, With 

Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage Illustrations. 

MAJESTY, corrected hy the Nubiity. send | & NUMBER TWENTY-FIVE. 

Edition, roval 8vo, with the a beautifully . The EVE of St. PARTRIDGE. By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 


engraved, 31s 6d, bound. [Newt week, 3 STRESS of WEATHER. 


Io oO 


@ 


SIXPENCE, MONTHLY. 


THE NEW NOVELS. ois 


“The ‘ Argosy’ sails over golden seas.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


A Story of Carnival. By Mary “* Always welcome.’ *—Derby Mere ury. 


! ae r of © Bive.Oh} ee “Full of well written stories.’"—Yarmouth Gazette, 
gs nen vs, Author of “ Five-Chimney Farm, * Bright and pleasant.’ Land and Water. 
. P “One of the best of our high-class magazines. News of the World. 
. ** Posseszes every excellence.’’—Derby ‘Mercur, y- 
Exchan e No Robber B Miss “The best illustrated of all our magazines.”—Dublin Mail. 
C J 6c 99, $ 
Beruam-Epwarps, Author of “ Kitty,’ &c. 2 Johnny Ludlow’s stories are almost perfect. Spectator. 
vols., 2ls ‘ pee. “Fresh, lively, vigorous, full of clever dialogue.” —Standard. 
eid “Full of interest.’’—Vanity Fair. 
*« There is considerable merit in Johnny Ludlow.’ ’—Saturday Review, 


I Have Lived and Loved, By “Thoroughly high in tone and healthy in character.”—Guardian. 


Mrs. Forrester. Third Edition, 5 vols. 


A Golden Bar, By the Author RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 


of “ Christina North,’’ &. 3 vols, ‘igen elideaiaiin 


Red Ryvington. By William ASK FOR 
Westatt, Author of “Zarry“Lotengrim,” & | LPT EBIG COMPANY’S 

















3 vols. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 64, post free. CAUTION.—N i i EXT RACT 
. -—Numerous inferior and low- 
INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY. priced substitutes being in the market (some- OF M EAT 
THOUGHTS FOR THE PERPLEXED AND times accompanied by misleading analyses), s 
TROUBLED, purchasers must insist on having the Com- *,* In use in most households throughout the 
By W. GARRETT HORDER, pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and kingdom, 
Editor of “The Poct’s Bible,” &e clearness, is pronounced by all competent An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
: ‘ authorities to be the best. PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITi 
5 AND WEAK DIGESTION. 
London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. | N,B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Ask for the Lieblig COMPANY’S Extract, 
Third Edition, pp. 116, 1s, or 13 stamps. manne 8 Signetane in Blue Ink across Label, and see — no ans is substituted for it. 


{KIN DISEASES TREATED Paes 


kK) HOM@PATHICALL Y. By Wasuinaton Epps, | M 
Z S. es *s and prescribes fo n 
Fifty Var Bon oe a —— ‘ 1 y il for KINAHAN’S Gola etal Paris Exhibitio 9 1878. 


London: James Errsand Co. 4 18 Threadneedle Street. 








“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 














NO END “OF WORRY SAVED LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
by sorting your Letters and Papers into DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


STONE’ 
. PATENT WHISKY. |The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 
. 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


BOXES — eed 
AND CABINETS. POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 
Full Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of ’ 
an eee msn Roscoe Files, heres ete BROWN & POLSON S CORN FLOUR 
Solicitor’s Form Cases, Musiz Boxes and Cabinets, &e., 
of all Stationers, or post free from IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
HENRY STONE, Se puctver™! BANBURY: For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room, i 
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NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


Just published, crown Syvo, 2s 6d. 


THE CLAIM OF CHRIST ON THE YOUNG. 


By A. W. THOROLD, Lord Bishop of Rochester, 
Author of ‘‘ The Gospel of Christ,’’ &. 





NEW BOOK BY A. K. H. B. 


Just published, crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 
TOWARDS THE SUNSET: 
Teachings after Thirty Years. 

By the Author of “ RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON,” &e 





WM. ISBISTER, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 





SPLENDID CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. of 900 pages, gilt edges, price 7s 6d. 


GOOD WORDS, VOLUME, 1882. 


Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 
With 200 Original Illustrations, by H.R.H. Princess Louise, J. E, Millais, R.A., and other well-known Artists. 


From the TIMES, December 12th, 1382, 

«| ..First among books of the kind......originated by the late Dr. Norman Macleod, Good Words, under the 
aditorship of his brother, fully maintains its position. The opening article is by the late Archbishop of Can- 
terbury ; Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. Trollope are among the authors of the novels; many of the miscellaneous 
papers are written by men who are the highest authorities on their special subjects; while these are inter- 
spersed with graver articles on religious questions by learned and pious divines, The illustrations...... are 
admirably artistic.” 





ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 





Just published, price One Shilling; post free, 1s 2d. 


A WONDERFUL GHOST 
Being Mr. H.’s Own Narrative. 


STORY. 


Reprinted, by permission, from All the Year Round. 


With Letters from CHARLES DICKENS respecting it, hitherto Unpublished. 





GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





Now ready, Second aud Cheaper Edition, revised, 8vo, price 73 6d. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF FAITH, 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1879, 
By the Rev. HENRY WACE, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, &e. 


ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Now ready, Fifth Edition, price 63. 


CHRISTIANITY AND MORALITY. 
The Boyle Lectures for 1874 and 1875, 





PICKERING and CO., 66 gaan, S.W. 


NEW STORY BY THE LATE NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Now ready (copyright), in crown 8vo, price 62, cloth. 


DOCTOR GRIMSHAWE’S' SECRET. 


A Romance by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Edited, with Preface and Notes, by JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 











NEW WORK by Mr. EDWIN ARNOLD, Author of ‘ The Light of 
Asia,’’ &c. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


PEARLS OF THE 


Or, Islam’s Rosary. 


PAITH 


Being the Ninety-nine Beautiful Names of Allah (Asmi-el-’Husna). 
With Comments in Verse from yarious Oriental Sources, as made by an Indian Mussulman. 
By EDWIN ARNOLD, MA, CSL 


“Allah hath most excellent names, therefore call upon Him by the same,’’—Koray, Clap. 7, “ Al Aaraf,” 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
TO the GOLD COAST for GOLD. A 


Personal Narrative. By Ricuarp Burton and 
VERNEY Lov ETT CAMERON. With Frontispiece 
and Maps, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s, 


SOCIAL LIFE in the REIGN of 
QUEEN ANNE. By Joun AsutTon, Author of 
“Chap-books of the Eighteenth Century,” &c. 
With nearly 100 Illus trations in Fac-simile. 2 
__ vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 28s. 


AMERICAN HUMORISTS. Including 
WasuineTon Irving, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
JamES RussELL LOWELL , ARTEMUS WARD, MARK 
Twary, and Brer Harte. By the Rev. H. R. 
HAwEIs, M. A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


The ART ANNUAL, for 1882-3. 
Edited by F.G. Dumas. W ith over 250 full-page 
Illustrs ations. Demy 8vo, 3s 61. 








A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. 


By Justin McCartuy, M.P. New and Popular 
Edition, revised and corrected. In 4 vols. crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 63 each. 


COLIN CLOUT’S CALENDAR. By 


Grant ALLEN, Author of ‘ Vignettes from 
Nature.”’ Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 63. 


The THOUSAND and ONE NIGHTS, 


Commonly called ‘The Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments.”” A New Translation, with copious 
Notes, by Epwarp WILLIAM LANE. Illustrated 
by many hundred Engravings, from Designs by 
William Harvey. With Preface by STANLEY 
LaneE-Poo.r. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d each. 


ARABIAN SOCIETY in the MIDDLE 
AGES. Studies from the Thousand and One 
Nights. By Epwarp Wiii1am Lang, Author of 
‘**The Modern Ezyptians,” &c. Edited by STANLEY 
LANE-PooLe. Crown Svo, 6s. [ Immediately. 


SCIENCE in SHORT CHAPTERS. 
By W. Matrizu Witutams, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. 


_Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The GREAT PYRAMID: Observatory, 


Tomb, and Temple. By Richarp A. Proctor, 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


FLOWERS of the SKY. By Richard 


A. Proctor. With 55 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
_cloth extra, 4s 6d. 


CHAPTERS on EVOLUTION. A 
Popular History of the Darwinian and Allied 
Theories of Development. By ANDREW WILSON, 
Ph.D., F.R.S. Edin, Ke. Second Ex dition, crown 
8vo, cloth extr a, with 259 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 

NEW VOLUMES of ‘“‘ The MAYFAIR LIBRARY.” 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d each. 

THEATRICAL ANECDOTES. By 


JacosB Larwoop. 


WITCH STORIES. By Mrs. Linton. 
ANIMALS and their MASTERS, By 


Sir A Ar Tuur He LYs. 








KEPT in the DARK. ~ ‘By Ant Anthony 
Trottore. Witha F rontispie ce by J. E. Millais, 
R.A. 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth extra, 12s, and at 
every Library. 


VAL STRANGE: a Story of the 
Primrose Way. By Davip Curistre Murray, 
Author of ‘‘ Joseph’s Coat,” &e. 3 vols. crown 
8vo, at every Library. 


REGIMENTAL LEGENDS. ‘By 3.6. 
= vane, — of va ay Life,” &. 3 vols, 
rown ovo, at every 1prar. 


The GOLDEN SHAFT. By Charles 


Grppon, Author of “ Robin Gray,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, at every Library. 


GIDEON FLEYCE. By Henry W. 


Lu cy. 3 vols. crown Syo, at every Library. 


NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By R. 
Louis Srevenson. A New Edition, in A vol. 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


In MAREMMA. By Ouida. New and 


Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


BELGRA VIA, jor 1883. Price One 
Shilling, Monthly: A New Serial Story, entitled, 
“MAID of ATHENS,” by Justin McCartuy, 
Author of ‘* Dear Lady Disdain,” &c., Llustrated 
by Fred. Barnard, will be begun in the JANUARY 
NUMBER of BELGRAVIA. This Number will 
contain also the First Portion of a Story in Three 
Parts, by Ov1pa, entitled, ‘‘ FRESCOES;” the 
continuition of Wuitkie CoLuins’s Novel, 
“ HEART and SCIENCE: a Story of the Present 
Day ;” a further instalment of Mrs, ALEXANDER’S 
Novel, ‘The ADMIRAL’S WARD ;” and other 
Mi atte: s of Interest. 


The G ENTLE MAN'S J MAGL (ZINE, fo. 
1883. Price One Shilling, Monthly. The JANU- 
ARY NUMBER of this Periodic al, in addition to 
numerons Articles upon matters of current inter- 
est, will contain the First Chapters of a New 
Serial Story, entitled, “‘ The NEW ABELARD,” 
by Rorert Bocusnan, Author of “The adow 
of the Sword,” ‘“‘ God and the Man,” ¢ and 
the continu ation of Junian Hawruorne's } ovel, 
“DUST;” “SCIENCE NOTES,” by W. Mattiet 
Wit1aMs, will also be continued monthly. 












CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





ee — 
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COMPANY'S 
1883, 


STATIONERS’ 
ALMANACKS for 


THE 


The BRITISH ALMANACK, contain- 


ing the Calendar of Remarkable Days and Terms, 
Monthly Notices, Sunday Lessons, Meteorolngical 
Tables and Rem: urks, ‘Astronomic: al Facts and 
Phenomena. Tables of thea Sun, Moon, and 
Tides ; with a Miscellaneous Register of Informa- 
tion connected with the Government, Legislation, 
Commerce, and Education; and various useful 
tables. Price ls. 


The COMPANION to tl to the ALMANACK. 


A Complete Year Book, with original Essays on 
Insects injurious to Agriculture, Art Sales of 
1881-82, Halley’s Comet, ‘British Muse um, Electric 
Lighting, Social Prozress in Australia. Modern 
Fish Culture and Fisheries Exhibitions, Opium, 
Locks aud Safes, Swimming, Salt, National Por- 


trait Gallery, Royal College of Music, Archi- 
tecture, Mu-ic, Science, Philanthropy, Lezgisla- 
tion, &c. Price 23 6d. 


The BRITISH ALMANACK and 


COMPANION, bound together in cloth, price 4s. 


The STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S 
SHEET ALMANACK, on super-royal paper, is 
equally adapted for the connting- house and the 
library, containing List of the Chief Officers of 
State, Judges, Public Offices, London Bankers, 
with copious Postal Infor mation, and Stamp 
Duties. It is e mbellished | with a view of Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire. Price 2s 


GILBERTS CLERGYMAN’ 
ALMANACK and DIARY contains a complete 
Calendar of the Church of England, a Diary of 90 
pages for Memoranda, a complete List of the 
Dignified Clergy, a List of the Incumbents of 
London, of the Officials of the Universities, Pub- 
lic Schools, and Endowed Grammar Sc shools ; 
a very complete Peerage, and other Information, 
Price, 23 Gd cloth, 5s roan, 6s morocco. 


GOLDSMITH’S 1°S ALMANACK.— 
Elegant, useful, and portable; it is essentially 
adapted for the pocket, not only from its minia- 
ture size, but fromits containing a vast amount 
of useful and valuable matter for occasional 
reference. Price 61 sewed, 23 roan, 3s morocco, 


STATIONERS’ COMPANY, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


THE 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZADIA. 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Ct 15:3; half-cilf, £6 63. 

The Work contains 27,009 distinct Articles, 3,400 
Wood Engravings, 39 Coloured Maps, and Index to 
17,000 incidentally mentioned snubjec's. The Articles 
have undergone thorough revision, 11d the informa. 
tion is brought up to the latest possible date. 


10 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 


CYCLOPZDIA OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL D. 


Fourth Edition Revised by R. Cannuruers, LL.D. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 
half-calf, 273, 


In 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 20s ; 


THE BOOK OF DAYS. 


A Repertory of Popular Antiquities, Folk-Lore, 
Curious Figitive and Inedited Pie: ‘es, Curios ities 
of Literature, Oddities of Human Life and 
Character, &e. 

Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL..D 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Jn 2 vols, imperial 8vo, cloth, £1 1s; half-ealf, £1102. 





THE GALLERY OF NATURE. 
A PICTORIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE TOUR 
THROUGH CREATION, 
Ty the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, M.A., 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Beautifully Illustrated with Steel Plates, Star Maps, 
and Wood E vines. 
l vol. cloth, 153; half-ealf, £1. 


F.R.G.S, 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, 


LONDON and EDINBURGH. 


\! fE of the CITY of LONDON 
kK SCHOOLS.—See the BUILDER (4d; by post, 
43d); View of the Great Hall; Museums in Alnwick 
Castle—T he Making of St atues in Plaster—Books on 

Decoration—Medals at the Royai Academy—On Hor- 
ticultural Buildings—Decoration of Classic Domes— 
Hall of Ambassadors, Seville—St. Peter’s, Vere Street 
—Stoke Golding Vicarage, &c.—46 Catherine Street, 
and all Newsmen, 





ee 


The following Catalogues and Lists are Now Ready for Delivery a, 


MUDIEH’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


A REVISED LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL BOOKS 
LATELY ADDED TO MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


Gratis and Postage Fyce. 





This List contains an unusually large Collection of the Best Recent Works in 
every Department of Literature, nearly all of which have been cominende’ by one on 
more of the leading Literary Journals. 


*,* There is also now ready a penne List of French and German Books, 


Il. 
A NEW EDITION OF MUDIE’S CLEARANCE 
CATALOGUE 
This Catalogue comprises the Surplus Copies of many leading Books of the Pust 


and Present Seasons, and nearly Two Thousand other Popular Works (several of 
which are out of print), at the lowest current prices. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


A List of Choice Books, im Ornamental Bindings, for 
Christmas Presents and New Year’s Gifts, 
Is also now ready for Delivery, postage free. 


This List contains a large Selection of the Best Works of the Best Authors, in 
Morocco, Calf Extra, and other Ornamental Bindings, for Christmas, Wedding, ov 
Birthday Presents, School Prizes, and New Year's Gifts. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY - (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
BRANCH OFFICES :— 
281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


Handsomely bound, price £1 1ls 6d; or gilt edges, £1 15s, 


THE ART JOURNAL, 
1882, 


The Yearly Volume of the ART JOURNAL is Now 
Published, and may be had from all Booksellers. 


This Volume has many new features, and specially recommends itself as a Handsome 
Christmas Gift-Book. It contains a splendid series of 


TWELVE ETCHINGS 


By the best-known Artists of the time. Among them may be mentioned J. A. McN. 
Wiusrrer, J. McWurrrer, A.R.A., Leopotp Framenc, Cuarntes O. Murray, W. B. Hobe, 
A.R.S.A., Frep. Stocompe, A. BruNreT-DEBAINES, and ARTHUR SEVERN, 


TWELVE LINE ENGRAVINGS 


PeRvuGINI, Ernest Crorvs, A.R.A., J. B. 
H. F. Scuorix, J. F. Porrarts, and J, 


from the Works of J. E. Minuatrs, R.A., C. E. 
Burcess, A.R.A., F. W. W. Toruam, C. GRecory, 


Hoban. 
FAC-SIMILES 


From unpublished Drawings " Hvusert Herkomer, A.R.A., Leonarpo pA Vinct, W. L. 
Wy tie, Micharn ANGELo, C. N. Hemy, and MANTEGNA. 

There are also Full-Page Engravings, after works in Sculptare by J. E. Borum, R.A. 
Lord Ronatp Gower, and C. B. Bircu, A.R.A. 


It is largely Illustrated with very fine Wood Engravings. 


It contains Literary Articles by G. Arrcuison, A.R.A., W. ALLINGHAM, Professor 
Sipney Cotvin, J. M. Gray, Hupert Herkomer, A.R.A., Mrs. Atrrep Henr, G. D. LESLiE, 
R.A., G. R. RedGrRave, WittiaM Suarp, F. G. STEPHENS, Miss THackerAy, Henry WALLIS; 
FREDERICK WEDMORE, and others. 





ART JOURNAL OFFICE, 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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as 
BOOKS ADAPTED 
FOR PRESENTS. 





I 
LETTERS to a FRIEND. By 


THIRLWALL, late Lord Bishop of St. 


a. Edited by ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLFY, 
oy Dean of Westminster. Price 6s, crown 8v0, 


, Photograph from a bust of the late Bishop. 
most interest'ng collections of letters 
St, James’s Gazette. 


with 
«One of the 
in fn English language. 


Il. 
FRANK BUCKLAND'S CURIOSITIES 


of NATURAL HISTORY. 4 vols. smal 8vo, 14s, 


III. 
The LIFE and LETTERS of DEAN 
HOOK. Edited by his Son-in-Law, the Rev. W. 
R. W. STFPHENS, Prebendary of Chichester. 
Price 5s, crown 8vo, with a Portrait of the Dean. 


IV. 

Sir EDWARD CREASY’S The 
FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the 
WORLD. Price 6s, in crown S8vo; or in 8yvo, 
10s 6d. 


GUIZOT’S LIFE of OLIVER CROM- 


WELL. Price 6s, in crown 8vo, with Portraits. 


VI. 
The NOVELS of JANE AUSTEN. 


Complete in 6 vol-. crown 8yo0, 36s, Also, 

The STEVENTON EDITION of these famous 
Novels, This Edition, of which a limited number 
only is printed, is on hand-made paper, and is 
handsomely boun:l. 

VII. 


NOTES ON SOME of SHAKE- 
SPEARF’S PLAYS. By Fanny Kempe, In 
Syo, finely printed with coloured ink, 7s 6d. 

«4 beautifully got up book.” —Truth. 
“Quite a gem of typegraphy.”’—Graphic. 


VIII. 


The NOVELS of SUSAN FERRIER. 
I. MARRIAGE, II. Tha INHERITANCE. 
III. DESTINY. In6 vols., 21s, printed uniformly 
with Sir Walter Scott’s favourite Editions of his 
own Works, 


x, 

The THREE WORKS of OR. 
DOMINICK McCAUSLAND, exhibiting the 
Harmony between Science and Revealed Religion, 
namely,— 

I. SERMONS in STONES. 
Il. ADAM and the ADAMITE, 
III. The BUILDERS of BABEL. 
Each Work, 3s 6d; or the Three Books, 10s 6d, 


x. 
OLD COACHING DAYS. By Stanley 


Harris. With 12 Full-page Illustrations by John 
Sturges. Demy 8y0, l6s, 


The STORIES of FLORENCE 


MONTGOMERY, 

I. MISUNDERSTOOD ... oie ose Gly 
Il. THROWN TOGETHER ... .. 63, 
Ill. SEAFORTH _... ne * ows G% 
IV. The TOWN CRIER ... ove sco Oe 

V. THWARTED 5s. 


VI. AVERYSIMPLE STORY... |. 286d. 
*,* The whole Six Works can be had for 303 6d, 


xIr. 


The HEAVENS. By _ Guillemin. 
Translated by Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. A 
New Edition, embodying the latest Discoveries 
Demy 8vo, 12s, with upwards of 200 illustrations- 


xii, 


The ESSAYS of CONNOP THIRL- 
WALL, late Bishop of St. David's. Edited by the 
Dean of PETERBOROUGH. 8yvo, lds. 

XIV. 


An ILLUSTRATED EDITION of the 
INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. With 69 Fine Illus- 
bong by Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel. 

0, 8. 


xv. 
An EDITION of the INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS, with the Original Steel Engravings 
by Cruikshank and Leech. 
xvI. 


IN the BLACK FOREST. By Charles 


W. Woop. In 1 vol., 6s, with numerous Illns- 
trations, 
XVII. 


TURNING POINTS in LIFE. By 


the Rev, FREDERICK ARNOLD. Crown, 6s. 


XVIII. 


Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S “The CHAN- 
NINGS” and ‘“‘ROLAND YORKE.” A Sequel 
= “The Channings,”’ The Two together in 2 vols., 

3. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD 


GIFT-BOOK FOR 


AND SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


THE SEASON. 


This day is published. 


The EARLY HOMES of PRINCE ALBERT. By Alfred 


Rimmer, Author of ‘‘ Our Old Country Towns,” “ Rambles round Eton and Harrow,” “ Pleasant Spots 
round Oxford,” &c., and Joini-Author with Dean Howson of “‘ Chester as it Was.’’ 


“In this volume itis not so much propo. 
pen and pencil the scenes which were fami 
ness, The excellent work entitled the *‘ 
admirable ‘ Life of the Prince Consort,’ le: 





sed to give 
t 





a narrative of the Prince's early life, as to show by 


o him, and among which he spent a youth of singular happi- 
arly Years of the Prince Consort,’ and Sir Theodore Martin’s 
e nothing to add to the viographical part of the subject ; but it 


lay out of their province to describe the quiet, quaint old Thuringian towns and fortresses, with the many 
legends that cluster round them. This volume, while servings as a pictorial companion to these works, also 
cuntains some account of the sport in the Thuringian forests, as also of the visit which the Queen and Prince 


Albert paid to Germany in 1815. Drawings will be found in it, with view 





and descriptions of Rosenau and 


Reinhardtsbrun, Callenburg, near Coburg, and the old Festung, the original palace of the Coburg family, 


&c.’’—EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


Th numerous and charming Illustrations which give the volume its peculiar character have been repro- 


duced from sketches specially made by the Author. 
The Work form: one handsome volume, octavo, in an 


elegant cloth binding, and contains 13 beautifully 


tinted Plates and numerous Engrayings on Wood, price 21s. 


NEW WORK by Miss GORDON CUMMING. 


This day is 


FIRE FOUNTAINS. The 


Volcanoes, and the History of its Missions. By C. I 
a French Man-of-War,” ‘‘ At Home in Fiji,’ &e. With Map and numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 


f. Gordon Commina, Author of ‘f A Lady’s Cruis 


published. 


Kingdom of Hawaii: its 








=)3. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Vol. I.—Mauna Loa and Crater of Kilanca—on Hawaii. 


Halemaumiu—‘‘ The Honse of Everlasting Burning’’ 


—Temporary Crags. Eruption in the Outer Crater—Night Scene. Extinct Crater of Haleakala—Isle Maui. 
Vol. I1.—Overflow of the New Lake of Fire—In the Crater of Kilavea. Fire Fountains—Temporary Chimneys. 


Bamboos and Bananas at Hilo. Rivers of Molten 


Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. 
This day is published. 


SOME ACCOUNT of MY LIFE and, 
WRITINGS. An Autobiography. By the late | 
Sir ArcHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. Edited by 
his Daughter-in-Law, Lady Aison, 2 vols. 
8vo, with Portraits, 363. 

“ The bright side of this autobiography is not to be 
found in the reiteration of obsolete or doubtful poli- 
tical dogmas. Its interest consists in the illustration 
of uuwearied energy crowned with success; in the | 
description, occasionally, from a fresh standing- | 
point, of men who now belong to history ; and in the | 
revelation of a character blessed with many in- 
vigorating and manly qualities......Alison’s narrative | 
affords a striking example of wha‘ perseverance and | 
directness of purpose can accomplish.”—Atheneum. 


| achieved a very remarkable success 


Rock. Map of the Hawaiian Island. 


By FELL and FJORD: or, Scenes 


and Studies in Iceland. By E. J. Oswatp. Post 
8vo, with Illustrations, 73 6d. 
**She studied the sagas of Iceland in their own 
home, as it were ; ard that is the special characteristic 
of her most agreeable and entertaining book.””—St. 


| James’s Gazette, 


The Fifth Edition. 


The REVOLT of MAN. By 
Water Besant. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3s 6d. 

“* The Revolt of Man’ is decidedly clever......It isa 
happy idea well worked out, and must rank amongst 
the best literary confections of its kind.’’—Atheneum. 

** The author of the satirical romance before us has 
The book, as a 


| whole, ought to be read by everybody who has the 


ALIRABI; or, the Banks and Bankers 
of the Nile. By Haps1 or Hype Park. Crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. [Next week, 


This day is published. 
The NEW GOLDEN AGE, and/§ 


INFLUENCE of the PRECIOUS METALS upon | 
the WORLD. By R. HoGartH Parrerson, | 
Author of the ‘*Science of Finance,” ‘ Essays 
in History and Art,’’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 31s 6d. 


By tue AUTHOR of “ Miss MOLLY.” 
This day is published. 


GERALDINE HAWTHORNE. A 


Sketch. By the Author of ‘‘Miss Molly,” 
** Delicia,”’ &c. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d, 


wit to appreciate it, with a great deal of pleasure and 
amusement.”’—Saturday Review. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. _ By S. 


Reynoitps Ho.e. With a Coloured Frontispiece 
by the Hon. Mrs. Francxiin, Seventh Edition, 
revised, 7s 61. 

“Tt is enriched by the results of recont experiments 
made by the author upon an extensive scale, and is 
not merely an excellent manual for amateur Rose- 
growers, but also something more.’’—Times. 

“Tt is the production of a man who boasts of 
thirty ‘ all England’ cups, whose Roses are always 
looked for anxiously at flower-shows, who took the 


| lion’s share in originating the first Rose-show pur «t 


simple, whose assistance as judge or amicus curie is 
always courted at such exhibitions, Such a man 
‘ ought to have something to say worth hearing to 
those who love the Rose,’ and he has said it.’’"— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





GIFT BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


A TOUR in GREECE, 1880. By 
Ricwarp Ripttey Farrer. With 27 Full-page | 
Illustrations, by Lord Windsor. Royal 8vo, with | 
a Map, 2ls. | 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED by Sir NOEL 
PATON, R.S.A. | 
LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. | 


and Other Poems. By W. EpMONSTOUNE AYTOUN, 
D.C.L., Professor of Rhetoric and English Litera- | 
ture in the University of Edinburgh. With Illus- | 
trations from Designs by Sir J. Noe) Paton and | 
W. H. Paton, R.S.A. Engraved by John Thom- | 
son, W. J. Linton, W. Thomas, Whymper, Cooper, | 
Green, Dalziel, Evans, &c. Small 4to, in elegant 
cloth binding, with gilt edges, 21s. 
ANOTHER EDITION, being the Twenty-eighth, in 
feap. 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 7s 6d. } 


The WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. | 


Cabinet Edition. Uniform and complete in 20 | 
volumes, in a convenient and handsome form. | 
Printed from a new and legible type, bound in | 
cloth, price £5. Also to be had in various styles 
of leather binding. 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. [llus- | 
trated Edition, comprising ‘‘ Romola,’”’ ‘* Adam | 
Bede,” ‘‘ Mill on the Floss,’’ ‘‘ Scenes of Clerical | 
Life,” ‘Silas Marner,’”’ ‘‘ Felix Holt.” 6 vols. 
crown 8vo, 19s 6d, cloth. Sold also in half-calf 
extra, bound in Svols., 33s 6d. 


The GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY | 
BOOK. Printed on fine paper with red border, | 
and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt. Feap. 8vo, | 


v3 OG. 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAY- 
INGS, in PROSE and VERSE. Selected from 
the Works of George Eliot. Fourth Edition, 
handsomely bound in cloth, 6s. 


| ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


READERS. Edited by W. Lucas Couttins, M.A. 
28 vols. tastefully bound in 14, with vellum or 
leather back, £3 10s. 


TALES from “BLACKWOOD.” 
FIRST SERIES. 12 vols. cloth, 185; or hand. 
somely bound in half-calf, 303, 
SECOND SERIES. 12 vols. cloth extra, 303; or 
handsomely bound ina half-calf, gilt, 525 6d. 


A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH 
MAN-of-WAR. By C. F. Gorpon Cummine. New 
and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, with Map and 
numerous Illustrations, 12s 6d. 


AT HOME in FIJI. By the Same. 


Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, with Illustrations and 
a Map, 7s 6d. 


The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 


30N GAULTIER. Thirteenth Edition, with numer- 
ous Iustrations by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. 
Richly bound in cloth, with gilt edges, post 8vo, 
Ss 6d, 


Mr. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the 
CRIMEAN WAR. Cab‘net Edition. Illustrated 
with numerous Maps and Plans, Vols,1I.to VII., 
price 423. 


The HISTORY of SCOTLAND: from 


Agricola’s Invasion to the Extinction of the Last 
Jacobite Insurrection. By Joun Hit Burtoys, 
D.C.L. New Edition, revised, 8vols.and Indes, 
crown 8yo, £3 3s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 


SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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PUBLISHED BY 


BLACKIE AND SON. 


Now ready, complete in 4 vols, imp. 8vo, cloth, £5; or half-morocco, £6 63. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPAEDIC LEXICON, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, 
AND TECHNOLOGICAL. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
New Edition, Carcfully Revised and Greatly Augmented, 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A. 
Dlustrated by above 3,000 Engravings, printed in the Text. 
*‘ The best English Lexicon of the time.’’—Spectator. 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 





UNDER DRAKE’S FLAG: a Tale of the Spanish Main. 
By G. A. Henry, Author of “In Times of Peril,” &. With Twelve Full-page 
Illustrations. Price 63, 

** A capital book for boys. The illustrations are drawn with great spirit and 
admirably executed.””—Standard, 


FACING DEATH; or, the Hero of the Vaughan Pit: a 
Tale of the Coal Mines. By G, A. Henty. With Eight Full-page Illustra- 
tions. Price 5s. 

“* Well written and well illustrated.’’—Athenwum. 
“‘No better book uf the kind has come before us this year.’’—Guardian. 


STORIES of OLD RENOWN; Tales of Knights and 
Heroes. By Ascot R. Horr, Author of ‘ Stories of Long Ago,” &c. With 
nearly 100 Mlustrations from Drawings by Gordon Browne. Price 5s, 

** A book which should take immensely with boys.’’—Morning Post. 


IN the KINGS NAME; or, the Cruise of the ‘ Kestrel.’ 
By G. ManvILie Fenn, Author oi “ Oif to the Wilds,” &. With 12 Full-page 
Illustrations. Price 6s. 

“«¢In the King’s Name,’ asea story of the last century, will be a favourite.”’— 

Atheneum. 

“ A really stirring tale of sea voyage and adventure.”’—Truth. 


NAT the NATURALIST; or, a Boy’s Adventures in the 
Eastern Seas. By G. MAnvibLteE Fenn, With 8 Full-page Llustrations, 
Price 5s. 

** A capital book for boys—a most interesting story.””—Academy. 


BROTHER and SISTER; or, the Trials of the Moore 
Family. By Evizaneru J. Lysacut, Author of ‘‘ Nearer and Dearer,” kc. 
With 6 Full-page Illustrations in Black and Tint, Price 33 6d. 

**A pretty story, and well told.”,—Atheneum. 


FOUR LITTLE MISCHIEFS. By Rosa Mulholland, 


Author of ‘‘ Five Little Farmers,” &c, With 3 Full-page Illustrations in 
Colours, Price 2s, 


ADVENTURES of MRS. WISHING-TO-BE. By Alice 
CorkKRaN, Authoress of * Latheby Towers,” &c. Illustrated by 3 Full-page 
Pictares printed in Colours. Price 23. 

A clever little book for children,’”’—Duaily News. 


The BALL of FORTUNE ;_ or, Ned Somerset’s 
Inheritance. By Cuartrs Prarce, Author of ‘‘ Frank, the Fisher 
Soy,”” &e. With Four Full-page Illustrations printed in Black and ‘Lint. 
Price 2s 6d. 


The SEVENTH EDITION of the UNIVERSE ; or, 
the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little By F. A. Poucnet, 
M.D. Illustrated by 273 Engravings on Wood. Medium 8yo, cloth 
elegant, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 

* As interesting as the most exciting romance.”—Standard. 


EASY STUDIES in WATER-COLOUR. By R. P. 


Leircu and J. CaLtow, A Series of Nine Plates in Neutral “Lints. With 
Full Instructions. 4to, cloth elegant, 6s. 


SKETCHES in WATER-COLOUR. By T. M. Richardson, 
R. P. Lerrcu, J. A. Houston, 'f. L. Rownornam, E. Duncan, and J. 
NEEDHAM. A Series of Nine Plates in Colours. With fall Instructions. 
‘to, cloth elegant, 6s. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 





IN 
STOCKS AND SHARES, 
WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 


Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, by 
Which Larce Pxorits are realised, and the possibility of Loss is 
reduced to a Minimum. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Civil Service Gaze'te-—‘*The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge is 
easy to comprehend, and = safe.’”,——English Churchman.—* Messrs. Gutteridge 
deserve the best thanks of investors and speculators.” Society.—* I commend 
Messrs. Gutteridge’s accounts « f last year’s workings to the study of capitalists.” 
—Manchester Courier.—** The examples cited so completely demonstrate its 2d- 
vantages, that the plan will doubtless be generally adopted.”’——Figaro.—“ Their 
advice is worthy of attention; the book is well worth perusing, and is very 
instructive.” 5 





Special Weekly Circular and Report sent regularly, on application. 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 


Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C, 
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1 LT OY oe ox peli DON. BONDS 
DISCHARGE AND RENEWAL OF BOND ) : 
YEAR 1883, roe ee 
In obedience to an ORDER of the Finance Committee of the CO 
OF LONDON, I do hereby GIVE NOTICE tothe holders, regione’ er ater 
of City Bonds, which mature within the ensuing year, 1883, as follows :— iti 
(1.) That the Bonds referred to in the FIRST Schedule hereto wil i 
(out of funds specially applicable to such purposes) absolutely and pe Lad ree 
of renewal, at the dates at which they respectively mature. pon 
(2.) That the Bonds referred to in the SECOND Schedule h i 
paid off at the dates of their maturity, respectively, but that an “OPTION a - 
to the holders of such Bonds to renew the Loans severally secured for a ported a 
TEN YEARS from the dates at which they severally fall due, by Bonds to carry 
interest at the rate of £3 10s per cent. per annum. "y 
Holders of Bonds desiring to avail themselves of this option of rene 
signify to me their agreement thereto, and bring their Bonds for posi sour 
—, ON OR BEFORE SATURDAY, THE THIRTIETH OF DECEMBER 
"The Loans renewed under these options will be for the like purposes and on the 
same securities as the existing Bonds respectively, interest being payable as at 
present, by means of Coupons, at the BANK OF ENGLAND, negotiable through 


any Banker. 
SCHEDULE I. 
Bonds to be paid off absolutely. 
Bonds issued under the Holborn Valley Improvement Act,18s4, 
and maturing on January Ist, 1883, viz. :— 
29 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 45, 69 to 93, 29/236, and 241 £29,000 
6 Bonds for £500 each, Nos, 228 and 229, 234 and 235, and 239 
Seer ald ceiisxebinetcs capdinx Uixran eauaseeturtaccwanaomaatora 
16 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 111 to Lle 
ens: CIE I I ica ccs csshasannvancceastuadidrasareastbemmedessn 
Bonds issued under the same Act, and maturing on July Ist, 
1883, viz. :— 
19 Bonds for £1,009 each, Nos. 1,105 to 1,123..........ccccecceeeeees 19,000 
7 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 1,124 to 1,130) ...0........ , ‘ 
5 Bonds for £100 each, Nos, 1,151 to 1,135............ 
A Bond issued under the same Act, and 
WSOCUBCR SURG, OB TON” cecscspssnsecverti rays ddeysictacotencnandsshdss ‘ 





Ri 





61,500 
—— £118,100 
Bonds issned under the Centagions Diseases (Animals) Act, 
1869, for constructing the Foreign Cattle Market for the Metro- 
polis, maturing on January 25th, 1883, viz. :— ; 
2 Bonds for £10,000 each, Nos, 3 and 4 .......c6.cecceceeseereeeeene 20,000 
Part Of Bond for BIG GI, Ho. Gn csciscscccvcessccscuvessevvescnnse » 5,000 


Bonds issued under the City of London Commissioners of 
Sewers ; Artisans’ Dwellings Act, 1881, numbers already adver- 
tised, May 27th, 1882 sccnimailuniiees tera eceussiiaises tabi Veeaacharinedaamete 

Bond issued in respect of rebuilding the Royal Exchange 
(Loan of £76,800), secured upon the City’s moiety of the Gresham 
Estates, viz. :— 

Bond for £1,000, No. 4, maturing on May 11th, 1883............ 1,000 

Part of Bond issued under the Act for rebuilding Blackfriars 
Bridge, viz. :— 

No. 151, for £50,000, maturing on July 28th, 1883..........00cc0000 25,000 





SCHEDULE II. 
Bonds maturing in 1883 with an option of renewal as above. 
Bonds issned under the Holborn Valley Improvement Act, 
1864, and maturing on January Ist, 1883, viz. :— 
19 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1,018 to 1,036 ..... bieaptanaey ++ £19,000 
32 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 1,037 to 1,068 5 
36 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 1,069 to 1,104 . 





Bonds issued under the Act for providing the Metropolitan 
Cattle Market, Islington, and maturing on January 30¢h, 1883, 


viz. :— 
15 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 545 to 580 Sern Pe 15,000 
25 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 561 to 585 
25 Bonds fur £100 each, Nos. 586 t0 G10 oo... ccecceceecceeene ee 
Bonds issued for the purposes of the said Market, maturing on 
July 25th, 1883, viz. :— 
10 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 66 to 75 ......... ses eaten tiamaoua 10,000 
Bonds issued for the same purposes, and maturing on October 
Ist, 1883, viz. :— 
5 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 76 tO 80 ........cceccnseesneeeeennes 
2 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 81 and 82 ...... 
10 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 83 to 92 .., 








47,060 


Bonds issued under the London Central Markets Act, 1875, 
Loan of £250,000, maturing on April Ist, 1883, renewable under 
Act of 1882, viz, :— 
36 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 2 to 17, 44 to 48, and 116to0 130 36,000 
32 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 18 to 33, and 131 to 146...........,. 16,000 
30 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 34 to 43, and 147 to 166........... 000 
ono issued under the same Act, and matnring on July Ist, 
33, viz. :—~ 
57 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 49 to 105 .....scceccecceceeseneeees see 87,000 
5 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 106 to 110 ... Sisisatettea “ee b 
5 Bonds for £100 each, Nos, 111 to 115 








Bonds issued for the enlargement of Billingsgate Market, being 
Loan of £35,000, dated July 13th, 1876, and maturing on July Ist, 
1883, viz. :— 





33 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 t0 33 ....cccescesssneeees eebeiicadae 33,000 
3 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 34 to 36 cheats . 1,500 
5 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 37 to 4l.....c.cccccssseceseessereeesssenes ‘ 500 


——= 35, 006 
Bonds issued under the Metage on Grain (Port of London) : 
Act, 1870, and maturing on Jaly lst, 1883, viz. :— 











43 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 21 to 47 and 58 to 73 ..... torseee 48,000 
11 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 48 to 52 and 74 to79.... » 5,500 
15 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 53 to 57 and 80 to 89 ........e cess 1,500 onan 
Total...ccocsrssascocseservsnees £285, 60€ 
SCHEDULE III. 
Bonds maturing in 1883, with option of renewal, to be 
exercised on or before Saturday, December 30th next, at £3 10s 
per cent, per annum ; but for short periods, as understated :— 
Bonds issued under the Metage on Grain (Port of London) 
Act, 1872, and maturing on July Ist—1883, viz., Nos. 1 to 
10, to be renewed for ONE YEAL..........:sscsccessseeesenesteeeeeseetees £10,000 
Bonds issued under the same Act, and maturing on same 
day, to be renewed for three years, Nos. 11 to 20............ ee 30,00€ 
TROURL: isco panieneinaes tesssrrere £20,000 


Further information, if needed, will be furnished at this Department. 
BENJAMIN SCOTT, Chamberlain. 
Chamber of London, Guildhall, November 23rd, 1882. 








EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 


Price 28 6d each. 
A S E S_ for BI ON Db FT NG. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 3 





Price 2s 6d each, 





4 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 
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GHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





A BEAUTIFUL PRESENT. 


——_—__— 


This day is published, in feap. 4to, price 2ls, 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


By Lady GUENDOLEN RAMSDEN. 


rations from Original Drawings and other 


inf Illustx numerous 
Containing 46 Illustrations. 


This day, in crown 8yo, 9s. 


sPATE AID and STATE 


ENGE. By Groras Bapen Powe Lt. 


INTERFER- 


NEW NOVEL by GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 
ELI’S CHILDREN. By Grorcr Mayvitie 
Fens, Author of ‘‘ Parson O’Dumford.” 3 vols. [This day. 
NEW NOVEL by Mrs. LEITH ADAMS. 


COSMO GORDON. A Novel. 


Leitu Apams, Author of ‘f Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling.” 3 vols, 
“Taere is plenty of movement in Mrs. Leith Adams’s new story... 
seems to possess much facility of dever iption.” —Atheneum, 


By Mrs. 
{This day. 
. Mrs. Adams 





NEW NOVEL by Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
NADINE. A. Story of Modern Society, 
Founded on Fact. By Mrs. CampBeLtn Prarep, Author of “ Policy and 


Passion.” 2 vols. 


“Mrs, Campbell Praed displays exceptional power and penetration in her story 
of Nadine Senguin.”’—Atheneum. 


“Tn this charm ing little book Mrs. Praed has fully kept up to the high level 
veached in * Policy and Passion.’......The book is one of the cleverest we have 
read for a long time.”—Vanity Fair. 

“Mrs, Campbel! Praed’s story remains a psychological study of singular power 
wd originality. Her hold on the attention of the reader is never relaxed.”— 
Jnily News. 


CHAPMAN and ITALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE Ss - CHRONIC LES 


of BARSETSHIRE. A Uniform Edition, consisting of 8 
6s each, with Frontispieees. 


THE WARDEN. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. 
DR. THORNE. 

FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 
LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


NOW READY. 





vols. crown 8vo, 


2 vols. 
2 vols. 





In medium quarto, very _ nely illustrated, price 31s 6d. 


NATURE AT HOME. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


With all the Original Illustrations by Kart Bopmer, and in addition, 
Twenty-four Double-page Pictures by the same Artist, depicting 


\nimal Life in its Natural Haunts. 


BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO,, 


, and 10 Bouverie Strect, E.C. 


London : 
8, 9 g 


PROFESSOR BAIN'S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
Pete, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE — 


Deductive, 4s. Inductive, 6s 6d. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Fourth Edition, 103 64. 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s 64. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s 6d. 
The SHNSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 15s, 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, 15s, 
London: Lonemans and Co. 





The OXFORD MOVEMENT. 
s Now ready, in post 8vo, price 6d, 
ETTER to the Rey. CANON BULL, Ch. Ch. Oxon., by 
4 the Author of “ Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement,” 
°n Two Passages in that Book relating to Dr. Buckland, Dean of Westminster. 
London; Longmans and Co. 





PRESENTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES 


Crown 8voe, with numerous Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, Ss 61; ealf, 14s. 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great 


Backboned Family. By ARABELLA B. BucKtey, hedtiom ss of “ Fair yland of 

Science,” “ Life and her Children,” “ Hi story of Natural Science,” &e. 

*“An account of vertebrate animals, written with such natural spirit and 
vivacity, that it might convert even a literary person to natural science.’— 
Saturday Review. 

‘*We can conceive no better gift-book then this volume. Miss Buckley has = 
spared no pains to incorporate in her book the latest results of scientific research. 
The illustrations in the book deserve the highest praise; they are numerous, 
accurate, and striking.” —Spectator. 


By the SAME AUTHORESS. 
LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Eighth Thousand, crown 8yvo, with 
upwards of 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s; calf, 11s. 
The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Thirteenth Thou: sand, crown 8vo, 
with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 63 ; calf, 11s. 
A SHORT HISTORY of N ATU RAL SCIENC Ke 


crown 8yo, with 77 Illustrations, cloth, 7s 61; caif, 13s. 





Second Edition, 





LONDON ATLAS of UNIVERSAL "GEO- 


GRAPHY. Quarto Edition, containing 44 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn 
and beautifully Engraved on Steel and Copper Pilates, and an Alphabetical 
Index to the Geography of the World. 

**We have already commented on the pains which appear to have been taken 
to work up the maps to the latest dates; we may add that they are excellent 
specimens of engraving and colouring, that tue grevt diflic uty of marking 
mountain ranges, &c., without obscuring the names, has been excell ently sur 
mounted, and that we have detected very few mispr ints. As what m: hi be called 
a medium atlas for general use, something between the che ap but 
collections and the elaborate but rather costly and unwieldy library ¢ 
‘London Atlas’ deserves hearty recommendation.”—Suturday R: view, 


Size, 15 inches by 12}; half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt ede: 





Second Edition, large post ie, with ‘Tih stri ation: ms and 21 Map ; ealf 
1, marbled edge 


GEOGRAPHY. ee HISTORICAL, 


POLITICAL, and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAP HY. By Kerra communi, 
F.R.G.S., Editor of the Africa volume in ‘* Stanford’s Compendium of Geo- 
graphy and Tr avel,” late Leader of the Royal Geographical Society’s East 
African Expeditio i. 

‘The work; is copiously illustrated with maps ; those relating to historical 
geogr, aphy are gems, picturing, a3 they do, the gradual rolling bick of the grey 
cloud of ignorance from B.C. 450 down to the latest Arctie expedition. Altogether, 
the work isa clear, simple, and accurate exposition of the main facts and prin- 
ciples in the various departments of gecgraphy, not only useful as 2 text-book for 
colleges and the higher schools, or as a handy reference-book, but to a large 
extent very interesting reading.’ i 


, cloth, J2s 


*—Times, 


Large post 8vo, with 12 Maps and 73 Ilinstrations, cloth gilt, 21s; calf, 


ASIA. By A. H. Keane, MALI. “Bdited a 


Sir Ricuarp Temp te, Bart., G.C.S.I., C. 1. E. (Stanford’s Compendium of 
Geography and Travel for General Reading.”’) 

“The design of the work is to supply an exhaustive account of the geography 
as well as of the material and po'itic il condition of the contine nt, and to present 
the reader, in as concise a form as the magnitude of the subject will admit of, 
with a faithful and attractive picture of the countries of Asia. In this Si 
Richard Temple and the author, Mr. Keane, have attained a complete success.” — 
St. James’s Gazette, 

**The admirable series of maps supplied by the publisher, and a copious index 
of subjects, add greatly to the value of the volume as a work of reference. In- 
deed, no library should be without a copy, for the results of the most recent 
explorations are to be found recorded in it.”—Guardian. 








In the same Series, uniform i in s “ze and price. 
AFRICA. By Kerrn Jounston, F.R.G.S. Second Edition. 
CENTRAL AMERIC A, WEST INDIE s, and SOUTH AMERICA. 
By W. H. Bartrs, F.R.S. Second Edition, 
AUSTRALASIA. By A. R. Watcacr, F.R.G.S 


Second Edition, post 8yvo ‘loth 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY and HOUSEHOLD 


SCIENCE. Adapted for Home Education, and for Schoolmi 
Pupil Teachers. By Robert James Many, M.D., 
Edueation at Natal 
* Nothing is omitted—nursing, ventilation, heat, 
of living structure, are all treated of. Dr. 
—Graphic. 





Second Edition, 


stresses and 
late Superintendent of 


animal warmth, the elements 
Mann is very careful and conscientious,”” 


Third Edition, p post a cloth, : 33 6d; 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE: Readings in 


Necessary Knowledge for Girls and Young Women. Elited by Rey. J. P. 
FauntuorpPe, M.A., Principal of Whitelands Training College. 

“We do not hesitate to say that if one-fifth part of the teaching given in these 
lessons were to be apprehended and applied, there would be such a saving of 
health, temper, money, and time as it would be difficult to caleulate.””-—Pall Mall 
Gazette, 


calf extra, 9s. 


Third Edition, post Svo, with 32 Full-page Illustrations, cloth, 4s. 


BOTANY for CHILDREN. By Rev. George 


HensLow, M.A., F.S.S., F.G.S. 

“ Just such an elementary text-book of botany as might be put into practical 
use in schools, without the slightest doubt that children would take to it.’”— 
Science Gossip. : : 

A few Copies with the Illustrations hand-coloured, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 14s, 


Sixth Edition, folio, 73 6d 


LESSONS from the VEGETABLE WORLD. 


With 31 Double-page Coloured Plates and Descriptive Letterpress by the 
Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” No, LI. of “‘Stanforu’s Series of 
Iustructive Picture-Books.” 
In the same Series, uniform in size and price. 
I. NATURAL HISTORY of ANIMALS. 
Mg GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of ANIMALS. 
~— yong of ANIMAL and VEGETABLE LIFE in ALL 


¥. . page LESSONS on FORM, COMPARISON, 
NUMBERS. 
THE INSTRUCTIVE ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


«These volumes are among the most instructive picture-bvoks we have seen, 
and we know of none better ‘calc vulate d to excite and gratify the appetite of the 
young for the knowledge of nature,”’—Times. 


and 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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DR. SMILES’S WORKS. MR. MURRAY’S 


‘LIST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMIN 
LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. | wetostli ae & WORKS. 
Illustrated by GrorGe Rerp, R.S.A. New Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. | Ahs HIRD and CO NCLUDING VOLUME of 


**Mr. Smiles has, in a very charming and very beantifully illustrated volume, | the LIFE -f BISHOP WILBERFORCE, From 18 i 
rescued the fame and character of Thomas Edward from oblivion as a most : AMER Parteait anal a - From 1860 to his Death in 1873, p 
scemaalnd eater.” touns, | his Son. With Portrait, and an Index to the entire Work, Sy¥o, lbs, y 

“‘ Never has Mr. Smiles writ’en with more freshness and zest than in presenting (Next week, 


to us the picture of this Palissy of naturalists. A noble lesson of unaffected | \f ]}) XICO TO-D AY: a Country with a Gre t 
a“ E Pa e ) J ) l a 


humility here goes hand-in-hand with the lesson of self-help, and elevates it.””— 








Spectator. Future. With a Glance at the Prehistoric Remains and Antiquities of th 
“‘The biography of this remarkable man owes much of its charm to the manner | ag 0 ae Unerr BRocELEHURST. With 18 Coloured Plates 
in which Mr. Smiles has done his part as narrater. The unobtrusive way in which | and 37 Woodc.ts from Sketches by the Author. Medium 8yo. : 


the story is told, and the pleasant style of the smooth and experienced pen, deserve \ 1 TO P 

more than a passing word of approval.’”’—Saturday Review. RE CR E AT ION Ss ands STUDIES of a 
: Z COUNTRY CLERGYMAN of the LAST CENTURY. Being Selections f, 

DUTY: with [lustrations of Courage, Patience, the Correspondence of THomMAS TWINING, M.A., sometine Fellow of Sidner 


Sussex Colleze. 93. 
and Endurance. Post 8vo, 6s. ee eee 


4 = | POPUL: 4, N a , 
SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of Conduct a Bins ULAR E DITION DI Bk E be 
and Perseverance. Post 8vo, 63. | Cc —— By W. G. Biargre, D.D, New Edition, Portrait and May 

ss post 8vo, 63. *e 

CHARACTER: a Book of Noble Character- | SIBERIA in ASIA. A Visit to the Valley 


istion. “ Eeat Ora, Ms, of the Yenesay in East Siberia. With Description of the Natural History. 


. Migrati f Birds, &e. By Henry Se » F.R.G.S. ¥ Praga I 
THRIFT: a Book of Domestic Counsel. Post! tustrations. Crown8vo,M4 S. With Map and 6) 


ee | LIFE of JONATHAN SWIFT, DEAN of 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron Workers St. PATRICK’S, DUBLIN. By Henry Craig, M A,, late Scholar and Snel] 


and Tool Makers. Post 8vo, 63. Exhibitioner, Balliol College, Oxford. Portrait. S8vo, 18s, 


The HUGUENOTS: Their Settlements, ASIATIC STUDIES — RELIGIOUS and 


SOCIAL, By Sir Atrrep C. Lyant, K.C.B. 8vo, 128. 


, lesa The GOLDEN CHERSONESE and 14] 
— WAINE RD ee 7 Kl JTL KAS OW Ke and the 
LIV ES of the K N G I N 1D) K RS. Tlusta ated by WAY THITHER. By Isapetia Brap (Mrs, Brsnor). With Map and Illus. 
9 Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood, 5 vols. crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. trations. Post 8vo. 
: ee a ‘* To Agra and Lahore of Great Mogul 
LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. (Cen- ie ne 
a —Paradise Lost, Book xi 
tenary Edition.) Post 8vo, Js 6d. 3 f < 3 
; .,/The RISE and GROWTH of the LAW of 
ROBERT DICK, Baker, ot Thurso, Geologist NATIONS. As Est:blished by General Usage and by Treaties. From the 
and Botanist. With Portr.it etched by Rajon, and numerous Illustrations, Farliest Time 'o the Treaty of Utrecht. By Joun Hosack, Barrister-at-Law, 
Crown 8yo, 12s. of the Middle Temple. 8vo, 12s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. The JO URNAL of a LADY’S TRAVELS 


ROUND the WORLD: including Visits to Japan, Thibet, Yarkand, Kacsh- 
mir, Java, the Straits of Malacca, Vancouver’s Island, &. By F. D. Brivars. 


| 
y With Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, crown 8yo. 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S NEW BOOKS. | : atone 
, ’ ’ |ELWIN’S and COURTHOPE’S EDITION 
eee of the WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE. Vol. IV.—The DUNCIAD, ée. 
Now ready, crown &vo, 5s. Edited, with Notes and Introductions, by W. J. CouRTHOPE, M.A. 8yo, 10s 6d, 


CITIES of EGYPT. By Reginald Stuart A POPULAR EDITION of the LIFE of a 
POooLr. SCOTCH NATURALIST (THOMAS EDWARD). By Samvet Smites, LL.D. 


* A book which does not contain a dull line from beginning to end.””—Academy. een Portrait and Iiustrations. Post 8vo, 6:. Uniform with 


Now ready, New Edition, in feap. Svo, cloth limp, 2s 64. Dr. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY of 
SIX MONTHS in the RANKS ; or, the Gen- CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES; 


during the First Eight Centuries. Vol. III. Hermogenes to Myensis. Edited 


Churches, and Industries, in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





tleman Private. by Wa. Suiru, D.C.L., and Henry Wace, D.D. Medium 8yo, 31s 6d, 
CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK for BOYS. GREECE. Pictorial, Descriptive, and 


VICE VERSA: or, a Lesson to Fathers. By Historical, By CurisrorpHer Worpsworth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. New 

F, Anstey. Eighteenth Editi pow Syo.6a and Revised edition, Edited by H. F. Tozer, M.A., Tutor of Exeter College, 

pan PRE Reh Reeve UE Maa UO ORO WEL ON O31 8¢ Oxford. With 400 Illustrations of Scenery, Architecture, and Fine Arts, 
Royal 8vo, 31s 6d, 


JAMES and PHILIP VAN ARTEVELD. 
'wo Remarkable Episedes in the History of Flanders. With a Description of 


the State of Society in Flanders in the Fourteenth Century. By James 
Hurron, Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 





THREE POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


eS. ee “*/RAPHARL, his LIFE and WORKS, with 
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Particular Reference to Recently Discovered Records, and an Exhaustive 
DAMOCLES. By Margaret Veley, Author 


Study of Extant Drawings and Pictures, By J. A. Crowe and G. B, Caval- 
of “ For Percival.” 3 vols. post Svo. 


CASELLE. Vol, I., 8vo, 15s. 
“*Damocles’ is unusually well written, The working ont of the characters | WORSHIP and ORDER. By the Right Hon. 


—— a mixture of the styles of Charlotte Bronté and Nathaniel Hawthorne.’ | A. J. B. Berrsrorp-Horr, M.P., Author of ** Worship in the Church of 
peisenainci England.” 8yo. rate 


TREHERNE’S TEMPTATION. By Alaric SUNNY LANDS and SEAS: a Cruise 


Carr. 3 vols. post 8vo. round the World in the 8.8. ‘Ceylon.’ Being Notes made during a Five 
**A capital novel. It is liycly, vigorous, very fairly constructed, and in many Months’ Tour in India, the Straits Scttlements, Manila, China, Japan, the 





parts extremely amusing ..... There is enough merit in ‘ Treherne’s Temptation ’ Sandwich Islands, and California, By HuGH WILKINSON, Barrister-at-Law. 
= = it out very sharply from the mass of the novels of a season,”—Pall Mall With Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 
tazette, be pee pais “a z _ 
DISSERTATIONS on EARLY LAW and 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. CUSTOMS. Being Selections from Oxford Lectures, By Sir Henry S, 


MAINE. 8vo. 


7 epECTAC — |The STUDENT'S GEOGRAPHY _ of 
SPECTAC LES Vv. BLI N DN ESS. BRITISH gh = aha age = ode By wanes om 
: 3 i Vils 3 . aps, post 80, (30d. 

NE-FOURTH of those suffering from blindness or dimness ec uc spncalancnamciansanvianiiaaaaaa ibiaiiiians — 


of sight can trace their calamity to the use of common spectacles or lenses The ST UDEN' S E C CLESIASTI(¢ ) A | ] 


imperfectly adapted to the sight. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, F\S.S., Oculist Op- 


; at pe : : ; : a ne > , risti ®) —The DLE 
tician, PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles at his residence, 3 Endsleigh HISTORY. A History of the Christian Church. Book II. The MID 
Gardens Euston Square, London, daily he tii excepted), ten to four. “Sir AGES andthe REFORMATION, By Puitir Smits, B.A, Post 8vo. 

ULIUS BENEDICT writes:—‘“I have tried the principal opticians in London nla ‘ : Tn TING . : 
without success, but your spectacles suit me Berne aor may The clearness of your M E THOD in ALM SG I\ IN ye A Handl 00k 
glasses, as compared with others, is really surprising.” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, for Helpers. By M. W. MocarincGe, Hon. Secretary of the St. James’s and 
Jate Surgeon-Major, W.E.M., writes :—‘“ I could not have believed it possible that Soho Charity Organisation Society. Pot 8vo. 3s 6d. 


my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age, 82. I can 


- a] ’ 

now sen ee analont print, althongh_sa@ering tom cataract on the ee —— CA TAI IOGU E of the YORK GA 5 I») 

imuar sabLimonniis from John owe. SQ, M.D. d. ° ynn 1ysician to it. O. i- ss r 4 ; > 

the Prince of Wales ; Ven. Archdeacon Pilsse, Clifton ‘4 Pig og Macmullen, GEOGRAPHICAL and COLONIAL LIBRARY. Medium 8yo, 1s ¢1 
Brentwood ; the Rev. Mother Abbess, 8. Mary’s Abbey, Hendon, and hundreds of ———— 

others. Mr. Laurance’s Pamphlet, “Spectacles, their Use and Abuse,”’ post 
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Large crown 8vo, printed on hand-maile p per, parchment, 123; vellum, 15s, 
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LIVING ENGLISH POETS.  mpccenxxxn, 


with Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE, 


Limp parchment antique, 63; vellum, 7s 6d. 


FRENCH LYR ICS. Selected and Annotated 
by GEORGE Samntspury. With a Miniature Frontispiece de-igned and etched 
ty H. G. Glindoni. [THe PARCHMENT LIBRARY, 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 32s, 
The LIFE and TIMES of ST. ANSELM, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Primate of tie Britains. By Martin 
Rvxe, M.A. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 28:. 
The GREEK PHILOSOPHERS. 


Wir11aM BENN. 


By ALFRED 


At all Libraries and Booksellers. 


¥ YAITINT (ILI P ' T ia kl ) 
REMINISCENCES of COURT and DIPLO- 
MATIC LIFE. By Grorciana, Baroness BLOOMFIELD. 2 vols. demy 8yo, 
with Three Portraits and Six Illustrations by the Author, cloth, 28s. 
“These very pleasant ‘ Reminiscences’ will be widely read and highly enjoyed.” 
— Spectator. 
«Lady Bloomfield haz done well to collect her reminissences of Court and 
Diplomatic life, and her colleciion of them is well done.” —Moraing Post, 


A JOURNEY ROUND the WORLD. 


T. TOG pa Ty + - 

An ENGINEER’S HOLIDAY ; or, Notes of a 
Round Trip from Long. 0° to 0°. By D. Pipcron. New and Cheaper Edition, 
large crown 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

“Mr. Pidgeon goes over well-known ground in so intelligent a manner, and 
with so much brightness of style, that these volumes will be read with uaflagging 
interest.’—Morning Post. 


Crown 8vo, with 148 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 
MAN BEFORE METALS. By N. Jory, 
Correspondent de l'Institut de France. | Tuternational Scientific Series, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


NOTES on EVOLUTION 


CHRISTIANITY. By J. F. Yorke. 


and 


2 vols., Second and thoroughly Revised Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 253. 
YATWIa 1 1 TN. 
The PROPHECIES of ISATAH. ‘Translated, 
with Critical Notes and D‘ssertations, by the Rov. T. K. CHrYne. 

* An excellent handbook for students of Isaiah, in which they will find an his- 
toricul introduction to ewh prophecy and a commentary on each verse, contain- 
ing the opinions of the principal interpreters, as well as Mr. Cheyne’s own view 
when he cannot agree with his predeceszors,’’—Atheneum, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 73 61. 


LAWS of LIFE after the MIND of CHRIST. 


By Joun Hami_ton Tuom. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
SUNDAY MORNINGS — at 


Prayers and Sermons by the Rev. A. 8. TipPLe, 


NORWOOD. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, pr'ce 6:, 


The MILLENNIUM; or, the Mystery of God 
Finished. By the late H. T. Avamson, B.D., Author of “the Truth as it 
ig in Jesus,”’ &e, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


The AGE to COME. By Arserr Hine. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
T Ta Varn TY 
UNCONSCIOUS TESTIMONY; © or, the 
Silent Witness of the Hebrew to the Truth of the Historical Scriptures. By 
the Rev. CuarLes F, Hurron, B.A., Head Master of Daventry Grammar 
School. 
Small crown 8vo, price 53 6d. 
] WAT man THT TN 
ROMANISM, PROTESTANTISM, ANGLI- 
CANISM. Beivg a Layman’s View of some Questions of the Day. Together 
with Remarks on Dr. Littledale’s ‘‘ Plain Reasons against Jvining the Church 
of Rome.” By Oxonrensis. 
“The book contains a great, de ul of wholesome practical truth, which ought to 
te trought to the front.’’—Church Review, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 23 6d. 
PASTLT APOSTOLICL: a Chronology of the 
Years Between the Ascension of Our Lord and the Martyrdom of SS. Peter 


aud Paul, By the Rev. W. H. ANDERDON, of the Society of Jesus. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
PROM the MOUNTAINS of the EAST: a 
Quasi-D-amatic Peem on the Story of the Prophet-Soothsayer, Balaam. By 
the Rey. Ernest Epwarp DuGmore. 


” Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
Tne ADVENTURES of a TOURIST in IRE- 
LAND, By J. L. Joynes, B.A., late Assistant-Master at Eton College. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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The HISTORY of WOOD ENGRAVING 
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from the Taking of Constantixople to the Esta- 
blishment of the German Empire, A.D. 1453-1871. 
By Dr. T. H. Dyer. Revised Edition. 


Revised Edition, demy 8yvo, 153, 


DICTIONARY of ARTISTS of 

the ENGLISH SCHOOL: Painters, Sculptors, 

Architects, Engravers, and Ornamentists. With 

oa of their Lives and Works. By Samven 
EDGRAVE. 


Feap. 8yo0, 43 6d. 


ne 

ENGLISH SONNETS by POETS of 
the PAST. Selected and Arranged by S. Wap- 
DINGTON, 

‘The two together contain, in a very convenient, 
vortable, and agreeable shape, much of the most 
\clightful matter in Enelish poctry, and make up a 
‘ection of the best things in the particular form 
vhich may be said to be fairly exhaustive.” —Pall Mail 








‘ 
* 


London: GEORGE 





Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d, 


ENGLISH SONNETS by LIVING 


WRITERS. Selected and Arranged, with a Note 
on the History of the Sonnet. By S. Wappina- 
TON. 


__ “The selection is a singularly attractive one, and 
its value is enhanced by the interesting ‘Note,’ as 
the editor modestly calls it.”—Saturday Review. 


Uniform with the Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 
SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC 


WORKS. Edited by S. W.Sineer. With a Life 
of the Poet by W. Warxiss Lioyp, Author of a 
Volume of “ Critical Essays on the Plays.” In 
10 vols. 2;6d each; or half-morocco, 50s the set; 
or, with Plates, £3. 

‘A thoroughly readable and companionable edition 
of the poet......The print, like that of the well-known 
Aldine Poets, is b:autifally clear; the notes are nse- 
ful and concise, and the editor is careful to state in 
them whenever he ‘amends ' the text. The volumes, 
moreover, are portable—no slight matter in these 
days of frequent travel; and the edition, considering 
the style in which it is produced, is one of the 
cheapest ever published."—Pull Mall Gazette. 


ALDINE EDITION of the BRITISH 
PUVETS. 

The Editors of the various authors in this Series 
have in all cases endeavoured to make the collee- 
tions of Poems a3 complete as possible, and in 
many instances copyright Poems are to be found 
in these editions which are not in any other. 
Each volume is carefully edited, with Notes and 
a Memoir. A Portrait also is added in all cases 
where an authentic one is accessi' le. The volumes 
are printed on toned papar ia fe up. 8vo size, and 
neatly bound in cloth, price 53 each (except 
Collins, 3s 6d), 

*,* A Cheap Reprint of the Series, neat cloth, 1s 6] 
per vol., or the 52 vols. bound in half-moroceo, £9 s. 
Akenside.— Beattie. — Burns, 38  vols.— Butler.— 

Chaucer, 6 vols.—Churchill, 2 vols.—Co!lins.— 
Cowper.—Dryden, 5 vols.—Falcover.—Goldsmith. 
—Gray.—Kirke White.—Milton, 3 vols.—Parnell. 
—Pope, 3 vols.—Prior.—Shakespeare’s Poem:.— 
Spencer, 5 vols.—Surrey,—Swift, 3 vols. —Thom- 
son, 2 vols.—Wyatt.—Younz, 3 vols. 
















The following Volumes of a New Series have lately 
been issued, 53s each :— 

William  Blake.—Rogers.—Chatterton, 2 

Raleigh and Wotton, with Selections from other 

Courtly Poets, from 1540 to 1650.—Campbell.— 

John Keats.—George Herbert.—Henry Vaughan. 


vols.— 


With 20 Fu'l-page Tlustrations by Tenniel, Frélich. 
Du Maurier, and other eminent Artists, 4to, 21s. 


LEGENDS and LYRICS: a Book of 
Verse. By A. A. Procrer. With Introduction 
by CuHarLES Dickens, and a Portrait of the 
Authoress. Also, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. Vol. L., 
Thirty-Fourth Thousand, 63, Vol. IL., Twenty- 
First Thousand, 5s, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 83 61. 


LEGENDS andLYRICsS. By Adelaide 


ANNE Procter. With New Portrait. 


Crown §vo, in appropriate binding, 4s. 


HOW to DECORATE our CEILINGS, 
WALLS, and FLOORS. With Coloured Plates 
and numerous Diagrams. By M. KE. James, 
Author of ‘‘ What Shall We Act ?” 


Third Edition, 2s 61. 


WHAT SHALL WE ACT? or, a 
HUNDRED PLAYS from which to CHOOSE. 
ron Hints on Scene Painting, &c. By M, E. 

AMES. 


Second Edition, cloth gilt, crown 8yo, 4s 6d; or in 
Four Parts, ls each, 


ALICE, and other Fairy Plays for 
Children. Including a Dramatised Version of 
“ Alice in Wonderland.” By Mrs. FREILIGRATH- 
KroEkeR, With 8 Plates. 
‘They have stood a practical ordeal, and stood it 
triumphantly.’’—Times, 


With 8 Illustrations by W. J. Hennessey, and Pictorial 
Cover, small 8vo, 5s. 


HECTOR: a Story for Young People. 
By Fora Suaw, Author of *‘ Castle Blair,” &e. 

Hector, the brave, bright, English boy, with his 
high thoughts, his love of the wild birds, his respect for 
honest labour, and his chivalrous sympathy with the 
distressed, is exvetly the type of hero that it is good 
for children to have before them, and will meet with 
sympathy and admiration ; while the scrapes he fall 












into so readily will make the children feel that t : 
is no ‘goodiness’ in him to awake their antagonism,” 





—Acadeny. 


With Eight 


Illustrations by J, 
Pictorial Cover. 
PRINCESS ALETHEA: a 
Young People. By F. M. 
**The Rose Garden,”’ &e. 


D. Watson, ana 


2 Story for 
: Prarp, Author of 
Small post 8yo, 53, 
‘*A pleasant, wholesome story, full of interest 
story, st, a 
certain to attract and benetit the young people tor 
whom it has been written.’’—Scotsman. 


Mrs. EWING’S POPULAR TALES, 


Uniform Edition, Illustrated, small 8vo, with 
Pictorial Covers, 53 per volume, 


Second Edition, with 7 Illustrations by W. L. Jones, 
WE and the WORLD: a Story for Boys. 
“A very good story, full of adventures graphically 
told......The style is just what it should be, simple, 
but not bold, full of pleasant humour, and with some 
pretty touches of feeling......Like all Mrs. Ewing’s 
tales, it is sound, sensible, and wholesome.”—Times, 





Thirteenth Edition, with 12 Illustrations by Mrs. 
Allingham, 
A FLAT IRON for a FARTHING;; or, 
Some Passages in the Life of an Only Son. 
**The story is quaint, original, and altogether de- 
lightful.”’—Athenewum, 


Second Edition, with 11 Illustrations by Mrs, Alling. 
ham. 


JAN of the WINDMILL. 
"4 delightful story for children and older people.’® 
—Acudemy. 
Fifth Edition, with 10 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 
SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls. 
“Tt is a beautifully told story, full of humour and 


pathos, and bright sketches of scenery and character.” 
—Pull Mell Gazette. 


Third Edition, with 9 Illnstrations by Pasquier and 
Woilt. 
Mrs. OVERTHEWAY'S 
32 ANCES. 
“The most delightful work avowedly written for 
children that we have ever read.” —Leader, 


REMEM- 


With 4 Illustrations. 
A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other 
Tales. 

“ Never has Mrs, Ewing published a more charming 
volume of stories, and that is saying a great deal.”’— 
Acadeiny. ia aanii ean certe ted 

Uniform Edition, feap. 8vo, 33 6d per volume. 
Mis. GATTY’S WORKS.—PARABLES 
from NATURE. 2 vols., with Portrait.— 
WORLDS NOT REALIZED and PROVERBS 
ILLUSTRATED.—Dv ukSTIC PICTURES and 


TALES.—AUNT JUDY’S ‘TALES, Seventh 
Edition. —AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS, Fifth 


FEdition.—The HUMAN FACE DIVINE, Second 
Elition.—The FAIRY GODM OTHERS, Fifth 
Edition, 2s 61.—The HUNDREDTH BIRTH- 
DAY, New Edition, Tue above, in a neat cloth 
box, 31s 6d. 


Seventh Edition, prettily bound, 3s 6d. 


FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS. 
True Stories about Anima's. By GWYNFRYN. 
With Eight Full-page Engravings, 


2 yols., handsomely bound, with upwards of 200 
Illustrations, 63 each. 


ANDERSEN’S “FAIRY TALES,” 
and “TALES for CHILDREN.’ These two 
volumes form the most complete English Edition 
of Andersen’s Fales. 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S BOOKS for 
BOYS. Cheap Uniform Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations on Steel and Wood, after Stanfield, 
Gilbert, Dalziel, Stothard, snd others. Each 
33 6d; gilt edges, 4s 6d. 

POOR JACK. | The PRIVATEERSMAN. 

MASTERMAN READY. } The MISSION; or, Scenes 

The PIRATE & THREE in Af ica. 

CUTTERS. SETLLERS in CANADA. 


MASTERMAN READY. POOR JACK. 


People’s Editions, with numerous Illustrations, 
demy 4to, 6d each. 





BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MAGAZINES 


FOR 


18 


83. 


NEW VOLUMES COMMENCING WITH THE JANUARY PARTS, READY DECEMBER 1874 


THE LEISURE 


AN ILLUSTRATED FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


THE JANUARY PART CONTAINS :— 
wy OLD MAN’S WILL. By H™ the NEWSPAPER is MADE. 


HarriETTE Bow RA, Author «f A 
young Wife’s Story,’ &c. Chaps, 1-4, 
¥ith Illustrations by W. Ralston. Fae 


\KETCHES in the MALAY PENIN- 


de in the Ro ‘ky Mo yunta! ns,’’ “* Un- 
: Tracks in Japan,’ &c. With 


Illustrations. I ORSET FOLK and DORSET. By 
the Rev. W. Barnes, M.A., 

i in the Dorset Dialect.’’ OWING and REAPING. Thoughts 
With Enzraving. Ss fur the New Yeu. A 


ERTRUDE. A Sketct 
WJ Fertowes. With Ex 


NEW YEAR’S WATC HWORD. 


of ‘Poems 





By the Rev. Hanny Jones ages _— D in Bie a T Romy WEDDED 
in EARNE 


By the) 4 N ENGLISH LANE. m. ciate 
nt a By pei eng ey [HE CLOUD of WITNES 
VAnietigs. 


*An ENGLISH LANE,” by BIRKET 
FOSTER, and ENGRAYV INGS by Lae BEST ARTISTS. 


Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathe ral, & 
HE SWEET SAD YFARS. 
Rev. Canon Bett, M.A. 


HE FIRST of the WHITE MONTH; 
T or, New Year’s Day in Monzolia, 


WITH ana 2s RED PLATE 


SIXPENCE MONTHL 





AWYERS and their HAUNTS. By 
J. Corny JEAFFRESON. 
Law Courts, 


QO SULA. By the Author of A Lady’s (roscensiNe CATS. 


HOUR. 


WENDOLINE; or, 
Ha'combes. 
Chaps. 1-7. Illustrated. 
x I. New 
With Kngravings. 4 CLARK MAXWELL. 
DESS. By the 


Author 


ioe LOOK-OUT. 
A Poem 
their LEADER. 


chester. 
PAGES for the YOUNG 


Epxrss, D. D., Pekin. With Engravings. 
A Poem. By 
ALFRED NORRIS. 


By the Re 
ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., of Man- R 


Eng 
Kaa 


AST DAY Sof aMAN of SCIENCE: 
N 


HE CHINESE SAILORS’ GoD- A. 
TWEE KING’ 


tev. JOSEPH 


Gop 





SES and 


The HOME BIBLE 
The MONTHLY RELIGIOUS RECORD. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY 


London: a PATERNOSTER ROW, and of all Newsagents. 


W. 
ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE FOR SABBATH READING. 
THE JANUARY PART CONT AINS:— 


Haleots and \ [ ECC 


‘by AGNES GIBERNE. 





By the Rev. Canon 
RISTRAM, M.A., LL.D With 
rraving (from Photog uph) of the 
beh in the Great Mosque. 
OTES of a JOURNEY to CANADA. 

With Engravings. 
MUSEMENTS, 





S SCEPTRE. By the 
Rev. E, Paxton Hoop. 


DIFFICULT CASE. 





1OLDEN LANE and HOXTON, A 


Street Trader's Mission. By 
rreEY HOLDEN PIkr. 


a) alates he NOVEMBER in 
RANCE 


ELICS of a“ LAND HILL 


CLASS. THINGS NEW and OLD. 
Vith an Tiluminated Froatisp‘ece, 





THE RELIGIOUS 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


Sea Pictures, drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By JAMES Macavtay, M.A., M.D., 
Edit or of ©The Leisure Hour, 7 &e. Unito 
wi os “ English Pictures,’ “ Th. vse Holy Fie! 

The Land of the Pharachs,” ‘* Swiss Pictur 
a Profusely Llu trated, imper ‘y 
handsomely bound, gilt edges; 25s, morocco, 
elegant. 
“Opening this tempting volume with the idea of 
skimming it, we have read it almost from the first 
page to the last. It has told us much we never knew 
before, and it has put in a fresh un 1 enjoyable form 
all wit ~ which we had fancied ourself most familiar. 
“A ‘gift book of unusual merit.”—Academy. 


Historic Landmarks in the Christian 
TURIES. By Kicwarp Hearn, Author of 
“Edgar Quinet; hi «urly Life and Writings, 
&e. With 84 illustrations of Notable _ Even 
Quarto, 10:, cloth ‘ek gilt edg | 
Volume will be found a mos appr priate, 
interesting, and useful book for a alien prize, 


English Pictures, drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By the Rev. 8. Mannine, LL.D., and the 
Rev. S. G. Green, D.D. New and Revised 
Edition just issued, 83, cloth elegant. 

“ Many a one who is dvomed to begin and end his 
da ays within a ‘ cribbed, cabined, and continced’ cirele, 
1 roam, guided by sue! h a book, at the will of fancy, 
pout sunny glades, by b abbling x stream:, or over 
the breezy moorlands.”’—Times. 


. . 

The Leisure Hour Volume for 1882 
Second Volume of New Series, containing a 
Great Variety of Articles on Subjects of Popular 
luterest. Illustrited with numerous Wood 
Engravings and Printed on Rolled Paper. A 
handsome Presentation Volume. Suitable for a 
School Prize or Library, for Par i i 
er Colonial Homes, 7s, cloth; 8s 
ids 6d, half-calf. 


The Sunday at Home Volume for 
fe2. Containing $24 pages of Sabbath Reading, 
suited for every member of the family ; a trea. 
sury of interesting literature for every home in 
every land. With numerous Cvloured it us 
tions and superior Woodcuts Most suitable 
book for Presentation. Price 7s, in clot! h board a3 
&s 6d, handsome gilt ; or 10s 61, half-bound in calf, 


The Boy’s Own Annual for 1882. The 
Fourth Volume of the “ Boy’s Own Paper.” 
De licated by Special Permission to T.R.H. the 

wo Sailor Sons of H.it. H. the Prince of Wal 
Containing 818 pages of Tales, Sports, Travel, 
Adventure, musement, and = Instruction. 
< joloured and Wood Engravings. 73 6d, handsome 
cloth ; 9s, gilt edges ; 12s, haié-morocco, 


The Girl’s Own Annual for 1882, The 
Third Volume of the *‘ Girl’s Own Paper.” Con- 
taining 848 pages of interesting and use ul read. 
ing, profusely Illustrated, by eminent Artists. 
Price 7s 6d, handsome cloth; or 92, with gilt 


edges ; 12s, half-moroceo. 
A PRETTY LITTLE PRESEN 
The Evening and the Peony An 
lluminated Diary. With Spaces tor Mer 
Entr ke. Desiened by J. H. Hips 
Printed in Gold and Colours by Epaunt vs. 
“Square 1€mo, 1s €d, bevelled boarcs, red edges. 








































TRACT 


SOCIETY'S 





BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. 
Our Lord’s Life on Earth. By the 


late Rev. Wintram Hanna, D.D., Author of the 
** Lifeof Dr. Chalmers,” &c. Reprinted on larger 
paper, 8vo, 5s, cluth boards; 6s 64d, be velled 
boards, gilt edges ; 12s, morocco, gilt edg 


Prophecy ; 






its Nature and Evidence. 
By Rev. R. A. Reprorp, M.A., LL B. Crown 8vo, 
5s, cloth boards. 


Romanism: a Doctrinal and Historical 
Examination of the Creed of Pope Pius 1V. By 
the Rev. Rosert C. Jenkins, M.A., Rector of 
Lyminge, and Honorary Canon of Canterbury. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth boards. 


Elisha the Prophet: the Lessons of 
his History and Time By the Rev. ALFRED 
Eprersuem, DD., Author of ‘The Temple and 
its Services,” &. Crown Syo, 23 6d, cloth boards. 


The Human Sympathies of Christ. By 
the Rev. A. CONSTABLE GEIKIE, D D, Crown 8yo, 
2s Gd, cloth boards. 


Parables of the Spring; or, the Resur- 
=a a the Life. By the late Professor 

EN, of Geneva. With a Biographical 
Ska cet “ of the Author. Illustrated, small quarto, 
ls 6d, cloth boards. 


Rest from Sorrow; or, the Ministry 
of Saffering. By the Rev. WILLIAM Guest, 
¥.G.8. Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth boards. 


The Interpreter’s House, and what I 
LEARNT THERE; or, New Lessons from an 
Old School. - By the Rev. James E, ARNOLD, 
Crown 8vo, 2s, cloth. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


The Life of Jean Frederick Oberlin, 
Pastor of the Ban de la Roche. By Mes. 
JoseruiInE E. Borier. With Lilustrations, 
crown 8yo, 3s, cloth boards. 

The Life of Hannah More. By Anna 
J. Buck.anp, Author of “Homely Heroes and 
Her ines,” &e With Portraits, imperial 16mo, 
3s, cloth boards. 


Ballads of the English Reformation. 
By the Rev. Horace Norn, M.A. With Illustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, 1s 6d, cloth boards, 

The Vanguard of the Christian pind 
or, Ske tches of Missionary Life. By the Author 
of “Great Voyag 3,77 &e. Imperial l6mo, 5s, 
cloth beards, gilt edzes. 


BOOKS FOR MOTHERS’ MEETINGS, 


The Scripture Half-hour at Mothers 
MEETINGS. By the Author of * At All Times,” | 
&e. Crown 8vo, 23, bevelled cloth boards. 


. Addresses for Mothers’ | 


By Louisa Ciaxton. 2s 6d, 












? 


Teart Lessons 
MEE’ INGS, & ve 
cloth boards. 


NEW 


BOOKS 


ILLUSTRATED TALES. 


The Franklins; 


Cc onvict. Bb 
* The Story o 


tions. Imper 


Cobwebs and 





or, the Story of 

Vv GEORGE E. Sara +ENT, Author be 
City Arab,” &c. With lilustra- 
iai lémo, 5s, cloth gilt. 


Cables. By Hesha 


STRETTON, Author of ‘‘Jessica’s kirst Prayer,” 


“A Thorny 
G — Brow 


Under “the 
STRETTON, At 
With lilustra 

Through the 
Wards, 
32, cloth boar 

The Y 
Author of * 
I}lustrations. 
cilt edzes, 


ung Refugee. 


Path,’ &c. With Engravings by 
n. Imperial 16mo, 5s, cluth boards, 


Old Roof. By Hesba 
thor of *‘ No Place like Home,” &e 
tions. Royallémo, ls, cloth boards, 


Linn; or, Miss Temple’s 


3y AGNES GIBERNE, With Engravings, 


ds, gilt edge 





By Anne Beale, 
The Queen o’ the May, &. With 
Small 4to, ls 6d, cloth boards, 


Elsie’s Footprints ; or, Jesus your Life, 


and your Lite 


Lt, Author 
Illu-trations. 


for Jesus. By Mrs, Lucas SHAD- 
of ** Golden She we ” &. With 
Imperial l6mo, 36d, cloth boards. 


Hid in the Cevennes; or, the Mountain 


Refuge. 
trations. Cr¢ 


By BLancuEe MOoGGRIDGE. 


Witn I)us= 
ywh Svo, 3, cloth gilt. 


Stanley's Summer Visit. By Constance 


Cross. a ith 
cloth be 


The First. Gift; or, Ruth's 


Friends. W 


2s bd, cloth b 


Across the Water. 


**The Forest Crossing,’”’ &e 


crown Syo, 25 


The Old ‘Worcester Jug; or, 


Illustrations. Imperial limo, 2s 6d, 


Noble 


ith Lilus trations. Imperial lémo, 


yards. 

By the Author of 
With Illustrations, 
6d, cl loth boards, gilt edges, 


J ohn 


GRIFFIN’S LITTLE MAID. By the hor cf 


“ As Many as 


tions, crown 8 


Tom the Boater. 


Author of “ F: 
1 Series 
ustrations 





J aeob Witherby ; 


By AG INES GIB 
&e. With Ih 


boat Is, 


Touched Him,” & W the Tiust ra- 
vo, ls 6d, cloth boards, 

By Emma Leslie, 
aithful but not Famous,” &e. En- 
of HKighteenpensy Books. Wish 
, crown Svo, Is 6d, cloth. 

or, Need of Patience. 
ERNE, Author of © Twilight Talks,’ 
ustrations, crown Syo, Is 6d, eleth 


2 


BOOKS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 
Katie Brightside, and How She Made 


the Bk ST ot 
“ 


2 


Illustrations, 


Little "Dols 


| The Child's s 














EVE R YTHING. By Kurn Lamp, 
rhtful Joe,’’ &c. In large type, 
tobert Barnes, Qaurte, 
gilt edges. 
or, Easy Lessons on 
By AGNES GIBERNS, Aatior 
vith the Little Ones,” &. With 
crown 8yo, ls 6d, cloth 'po: wds, 
and Her Friends, and 
With 2* !-rge Coloured Pictures, 
Har tsome sly bound, 4s, cloth 








“Companion Annual, for 





The SOCIENTY’S ILLUSTRATED LIST will be found very useful to all buyers of Works for Pre 


It will be forwarded, post free, on app 
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THE OXFORD BIBLE FOR TEACHERS. 








In NINE SIZES, corresponling page for page with each other. 



























THREE EDITIONS. SIX EDITIONS. 
On India Paper, ni extremely thin and li,ht On best Rag-made Printing Paper. 
volumes, 
7 . 7 Zag jaa é a8s a3 as on eg | S83 
aYesings Sistas! o¢ -° - | 63 St 
a oeet gs S2404| 22 | $8 |8e8 | 28 | 23 
C22 Risa sels re Ba ~ ln Cua sa 5 | ae ~~ via 
DESORIPTION OF [SagkigegF|s-gcl2os=, o= | o- | SF2 | eo | 8s 
BINDING, ea ofan aa 7 et oe pen 5a a iS Sf | Sa 
ESSN Sasa a S[SFab 2x swe [ASB | WP | 3k 
ongo nsec ace izede| E> | ET | S73) we | BS 
BSBR ooeRISS Saas git |, Meee oP |4o0 | BS | ga 
BA5° MS5 Sa "FeS | aw | aL | Be | ae | as 
£s.d/£8.da|/£e. d/£ 8d.) £ 8,0) £8,d)/£ 8. a) £ 8.d.|£ 8. d. 
i- Cloth boards, red edges .......... — | — _ 01200 8005 6 — 0 4 60 3 0 
French morocco, gilt edges...... _ — _ _ 010 0.0.7 yo — 0 5 6,0 4 0 
Paste grain morocco, limp......;915 60 9 0.0 7 Of — |010 60 7 6 — 0660 4 6 
French morocco, circuitedges — | — | _ — 012009 09 — 07 6,0 5 0 
Persian do., red under giltdo. 015 6 011 0/0 8 0/018 0 012 60 9 0/012 00 8 0 0 6 6 
Best Turkey morocco, limp ... 018 0/012 0/010 Of1 4 0015 0 011 01015 00 9 00 7 0 
do. oO, flaps ....1 1 0 015 0} 012 OF 110 0019 6013 6019 0 012 0) so 9 
Levant morocco, lined calf?! 1 4 9 g1s 0/014 116 01 1 O018 61 1 0016 0 O12 0 
with flap edges sc aayecan | | | 
Do., very flexible, silk es, | | | 
edges, red under gold in ( 26 ee 6 2 6 61 015 
the round—the most dura- 1161 2 : a qj25 018 61261 6011 015 0 
ble binding extant............) | | | | | 
With Apocrypha, extra .........) 083900230 2 303 002302303001 6) 01 6 
With Prayer-book, extra .....)0 3 00 2 30 2 3 ww 19 2 FO 2 30 3 001 601 6 











Specimen Pages of the Thin Edition on India Paper, and Prospectuses, giving specim:n‘of type and full 
particulars, wiil be sent post free on application, 


The HELPS to the STUDY of the BIBLE. 


Comprising all the ADDITIONAL MATTER contained in the OXFORD BIBLE for TEACHERS, viz. :— 


I. No‘tes Analytical, Historical, 
Botanical, and Geolvugical. 





Geographical, Chronological, Archwological, Physiological, Zoological, 
If. An Index to the Holy Bible. ILI. The New Oxford Concordance. 


IV. Dictionary of Scripture Proper Names, with their Prouunciation, Meanings, aud References. V. 
Scripture Atlas (indexed). 
Pearl 16mo size. 8. d | Nonpareil 8yo size. sd. 
Cloth limp P - ; a . 1 0O| Cloth boards... ; F on 20 
French morocco, gilt edges ; 1 6, Paste-grain, limp... o ; 3 0 
Ruby 15mo size, Minion 8vo size, 
Cloth limp : - a 1 6] Cloth limp ; ~ aes 2 6 





Now ready, in Various sizes and Bindings, at pricos ranging from 63 upwards. 


The OXFORD BIBLE for TEACHERS. 


Conta‘ning the Authorised and Revised Vers‘ons of the New Testament arranged side by side. In addition 
to allthe HELPS to the STUDY of the BIBLE, which have made these Editions so celebrated. 


The whole forming the most Comprehensive Bible for Teachers yet issued. 


Pearl 16mo (5$ x 32 x 1} inches). Minion crown 8vo (7} x 5} x 2 inches.) 


s. d. s. d. 
¥rench morocco, gilt edges .. 6 0] Paste-grain morocco, limp... ‘ee vee .. 18 0 
Turkey morocco, limp eee ose ... 10 6] Turkey morocco, limp mh ie ee .. 23 6 


(And in other Bindings, at all Booksellers.) 


‘THE OXFORD BIBLE FOR TEACHERS IS RECOMMENDED BY 


The Late ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. The late DEAN of WORCESTER. 
The ARCHBISHOP of YORK, CANON LIDDON. 
The KISHOP of LONDON. CANON GREGORY. 
The BISHOP of WINCHESTER. The ARCHBISHOP of ARMAGH. 
The BISHOP of BANGOR. The ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
The BISHOP of CARLISLE. The BISHOP of MEATH. 
The BISHOP of CHICHESTER, The BISHOP of DOWN and CONNOR. 
The BISHOP of ELY. The BISHOP of KILLALOK. 
The BISHOP of GLOUCESTER and BRISTOL The BISHOP of LIMERICK. 
The BISHOP of LICHFIELD. The BISHOP of TUAM. 
The BI-HOP of LLANDAFF. The BISHOP of DERRY and RAPHOE, 
The BISHOP of MANCHESTER. The BISHOP of CASHEL. 
The BISHOP of OXFORD. The BISHOP of KILMORE, 
The BISHOP of PETERBOROUGH. The BISHOP of CORK. 
The BISHOP of RIPON. The BISHOP of OSSORY. 
The BISHUP of ROCHESTER, The Ven. ARCHDEACON REICHEL. 
The BISHOP of SALISBURY. The PRINCIPAL of the THEOLOGICAL COL- 
The BISHOP of St. ALBANS. LEGE, GLOUCESTER. 
* The PRINCIPAL of the NATIONAL SOCIETY’S 


The. BISHOP ‘of St. ASAPH. 

The BISHOP of St. DAVID’S. TRAINING COLLEGE, BATTERSEA. 

T The CANON in CHARGE of the DIVINITY 
SCHOOL, TRURO. 

Dr. LEE, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Glasgow. 

The Right Hon. JOHN INGLIS, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Chancellor of the University of Edinburgh. 

The PRINCIPAL of ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE. 

The Right Hon. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, 


i, Lh. 


The: BISHOP-of BEDFORD 
The 


The DEAN of DURHAM. 

The DKAN of BANGOR. 

The DEAN of WELLS. 

The DEAN of ELY. 

The Di AN of EXETER. 

The DKAN of HEREFORD 
The DEAN of LICHFIELD. 
The DKAN of LLANDAFF. 
The DEAN of Le laa 


The Rey. A. H. CHARTERIS, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Criticism in the University of Edinburgh. 

The PRINCIPAL of ST. BEES COLLEGE. 

The PRINCIPAL of the THEOLOGICAL COL- 
LEGE, WELLS. 


The PRINCIPAL of the LICHFIELD THEOLOGI- 
CAL COLLEGE 


The DEAN of RIPON, 
The DEAN of ROCHESTER. 





EXTRACTS FROM OPINIons, 


he LATE ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
© The large collection of varied info: mation appen led 
to the ‘Oxford Bible for Teachers,’ in a form 2 
ready available for reference, has evidently been be 
piled with the greatest cxre......The volume, in jt 
various forms, will be o great service.” ; i 

The ARCHBISHOP pf YORK :—* The notion of 
including in ove volume pll the helps thata clergyman 
or teacher would be 1 kély to want for the study of 
the Bible has never been realised before with “tha 
same success that you have attained in the ‘ Oxford 
Bible for Teachers.’ In the small edition (ruby 16mo 
thin), by the use of paper very skilfully adapted to 
the purpose, there is a Bible with an Atlas, a Con. 
cor lance, an Ladex, and several Tractates on various 
points of Biblical antiquity, the whole in a very solid 
binding, weighing & pound and an ounce; no great 
weight for what is really a miniature library, The 
clergy will probably give the preference to the larger 
book, marked No. 4. This inctndes the Apocrypha 
with allthe helps to the use of the Bible that dis: 
tinga’sh the series, - Its type is excellent. Many 
clerzymen are obliged to write sermons when trayei. 
ling from place to place. This volume would serve'as 
asmall library for that purpose, and ant too large for 
the most moderate portmantew. I think that this 
work in some of its forms shoald be in the hands of 
every teacher. The Atlas is very clear and we} 
printed. The explanatory work anithe Ind ces, 80 
far as I have been able to examine them, are very 
earefully doue. Iam glad that my own University 
has, by the ; reparation of this series of books, taken 
a new siep for the promotion of the careful study 
of the Word of God. That such will be the effett 
of the publication, I cannot doubt.” 

The BISHOP of LONDON :—“ It would be difionlt 
to provide so much valuvbdle information in so con- 
venient a form as is now comprised in the ‘ Oxford 
Bible for Teachers.’”’ 

The BISHOP of LICHFIELD:—* Having by fra. 
quent use mide myself acquainred with this edition of 
the Holy Scriptures, I have no hoasitation in siying 
that it is a most valuable book, and that the ex. 
planatory matter co!Jested in the various appendices 
cannot but prove most helpful, both to teachers aud 
learners, in acquiring a more accurate and extensira 
knowledze of the Word of God.’ 

The DEAN of CANTERBURY:—“‘I have examined 
the ‘ Oxford Bible for Teachers’ with very greut cire, 
and congratulate you upou the publication of so valu- 
able a work. It contains withina reasonable compass 
a large mass of most useful information, arranged so 
conveniently as to be easily accessible, and its effect 
will be not merely to a‘d, but also, I thiuk, to s imu- 
late, the studies of the reader. The buvok is also 
priuted so beautifully. and is so handsome in every 
way, that I expect it will be greatly sought after, as a 
most acceptable pre-ent to any who are engaged in 
teaching in our Sunday Schools and elsewhere.” 

The DEAN of PETERBOROUGH :—‘I have 
examined with some care a considerable portion of the 
‘Helps to the Study of the Bible,’ which are placed 
at the end of the ‘Oxford Bib‘e for Teachers,’ and 
have been much struck with the vast amount of really 
useful information which has there been brought 
together in a smali comp.s:, as well as the accuracy 
with which it has been compiled. The botanical and 
geological notices, the account of the animals of 
Scripture, &c., seem to be excellent, aud the maps are 
admirable. Altogether, the book cannot fail to be uf 
service, not only to teachers, but to all who cannot 
afford a large library, or who have not much time for 
independent study.”’ 

The Rev. A. S. FARRAR, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity, Durham:—‘‘The ‘Oxford Bible for 
Teachers’ contains so much valuable material 
appended, and is so full of varied information, that I 
regard it as a volume rather to be prized than praised. 
Tat least suall value it, and shall recommend it to 
others as a treasure to be obtained.” 

The BISHOP of GLOUCESTER and BRISTOL:— 
“It is difficult to conceive so much really useful as 
well as varied instruction contained in so small a 
space. Wherever I have inspected the Appendix I 
have found it fully satisfactory, and trustworthy. I 
heartily wish this most convenient edition all possible 
suceess. 


The DEAN of ROCHESTER:—“ The idea of a 











. series of Bibles in different type3, correapouding pig2 


for page with one another, is one which the Dean has 
long wished to see realised, for the sake of those who 
find the type of their familiar copies no longer avail- 
able......The amount of information compressed into 
the Appendix is wonderful, And the Dean is glad to 
hear that the help of sach eminent contributors has 
been available for its compilation.” 

The ARCHBISHOP of ARMAGH :—*‘ ‘ Tho Oxford 
Bible for Te.whers’ is as complete an edition as any 
Lam acquainted with.” 

CANON LIDDON :—“I have no hezitation in 
saying that it would have been difficult to arrange so 
much useful matter in a more useful way, or, 39 far 
as I have observed, with more accuracy, whether ot © 
detail or of general statement......I¢ is calculated to 
assist a student of Holy Scripture very effectively, 
and, whit is, perhaps, even more important, tv 
stimulate him to farther study in a wider field.” 





The Ven. ARCHDEACON REICHEL:—‘I cu- 
sider the ‘Oxford Bible for Teachers’ to be simply 
the most valuable edition of the English Bible ever 
presented to the public.” 
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